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NOTES OF THE DAY. 


—— 0 —— 


Mr. Monro’s letter to the promoters of the Anti-Com- 
pensation demonstration of to-day is a document which 
demands the serious attention of everyone interested in the 
preservation of the individual liberties of Englishmen. The 
whole object of the letter is to do what is possible to restrict 
and belittle the demonstration. Care for the order of the 
streets is the alleged reason ; but when Mr. Monro has put 
an end tothe orgies of blackguardism which reigns unchecked 
from the Mansion House to Charing Cross every 9th of 
November, we shall accept as satisfactory the pretext upon 
which he bases his present letter—and not until then. What 
is most noticeable about this attempt to put down the right 
of the people of London to show, in time-honoured fashion, 
by means of orderly processions through the streets, what they 
think upon certain great public questions, is the manner in 
which it has been received by the Press. The Zimes applauds 
it as a “rescript ” which was greatly needed, and every enemy 
of popular rights echoes this silly talk. We were not aware 
that the people of London were at the mercy either of a 
prefect’s “rescript” or an Emperor’s “ukase.” Apparently 
the Zimes knows better; but if it indeed be the case, the 
sooner the people of London bestir themselves, and assert 
their right to self-government within their own city, the better. 
Freedom for London, as well as freedom for Ireland, must be 
a test-word at the General Election. 





So much is said of obstruction in the House of Commons 
without any comprehension of the facts, that it may be well 
to state what happened in the fairly typical case of Monday 
night, when the evening was spent on Colonial Estimates 
without a single vote being passed. Mr. Picton early in the 
evening called attention to a disgraceful piece of cruelty and 
injustice perpetrated by a British officer in West Africa. 
Baron H. pe Worms’ reply was so unsatisfactory—one 
might almost say impertinent—as to provoke a storm of 
protests and comments, which, in spite of Mr. GoscHEN’s 
attempt to apologise for his subordinate’s want of tact, carried 
the debate on this one point on till eight o’clock. Things 
having thus got into a wrong groove, there was some rather 
aimless discussion and some waste of time up till ten o’clock, 
when the discussion became practical; but there was no 
opportunity till half-past cleven of beginning the debate on 
the very large and serious questions of the South African Com- 
pany, of Bechuanaland and of Swaziland. Accordingly, these 
had to be adjourned. The Government complained ; but a 
large part of the fault rested with their Colonial Under- 
Secretary. If Governments put incapable men into im- 
portant places, Governments must expect to suffer. If some 
time was ill-spent afterwards, though questions of real conse- 
quence were not reached, this is because the rules of the 
House provide no means of dealing with such a case. A 
debate cannot be closured when such questions remain ; 
oa ought, therefore, to be some means of getting promptly 
at them. 


THE annual debate in the House of Commons on the 
adjournment for the Derby Day was as farcical as usual, but in 





one respect encouraging. The majority is the smallest known 
in favour of adjourning. Very few members care to go, and 
if the rest want a holiday, they would do much better to add 
a day to their Whitsun vacation rather than take this out of 
the working time. Although no party leader on either side 
spoke, the question has very nearly become a party one, five- 
sixths.of the Tories voting one way, five-sixths of the Liberals 
the other. 


Tue Government announced on Thursday evening that, 
instead of going steadily on with the Tithes Bill as had been 
expected, they would interpose the Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
and go on with it till the Committee had been entered on. 
This strange course, which speaks of wavering and un- 
decided counsels, was taken by the House to mean that 
the compensation-to-liquor-sellers proposals are to be dropped, 
and was naturally welcomed with great heartiness. If the 
Government will believe an opponent, we can assure them 
that it is by far the best course they could follow, for the dis- 
credit of dropping this foolish scheme now is far less than the 
danger to their own prospects of pushing it through, ‘They 
will have done at least as much as is humanly possible if they 
push through the Tithes as well as the Land Purchase Bill, 


~ - —_ 


Ir must not, however, be assumed that the House was 
right on Thursday in its conclusion that Mr. GoscHEN had 
been beaten in the Cabinet, and that, after all, the Compen- 
sation Bill had been dropped. Ministers themselves, 
we believe, cling to the notion that they will be able 
to make progress by taking their Bills alternately — the 
Tithes Bill, the Land Bill, and the Publicans’ Bill 
coming on in succession. Nothing, of course, could be more 
ridiculous than such a scheme as this. If any serious attempt 
were made to carry it out, it would simply wreck the whole 
Ministerial programme. Still remembering the strength and 
the stubbornness of Mr. GoscHEN, it would be wrong to 
calculate too confidently upon the surrender of Ministers to 
common sense and public opinion. 


-——— 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been published between the 
solicitors of Lorp Satispury and those of Mr. WiLLIAM 
O'BRIEN on the subject of the payment of Lorp SauispuRyY’s 
taxed costs in the action for libel which was brought against 
the Prime Minister by Mr. O’Brien, Inasmuch as Mr. 
O'BRIEN has given notice of his intention to appeal to the 
House of Lords, the question is still sué judice; and we think 
that Lorp SALispury might very well have left the matter 
alone for the present. If he should succeed in the House of 
Lords as he has succeeded in two other courts, then Mr. 
O'BRIEN will have to pay, and our advice to him will be to 
pay quickly. But none the less will Mr. O’Brien be in the 
position ot a man who has been grossly ill-used.. The charge 
which Lorp SALisBpuRY seemed to bring against him was 
entirely without foundation, and if there had been a spark of 
chivalry in the breast of the Prime Minister, instead of resort- 
ing to “a special-pleader’s defence” in order to escape the 
consequences of his own wrong-doing, he would have with- 
drawn his offensive language and apologised for his unfounded 
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imputations. Unfortunately, no thought of chivalry seems to 
enter into the minds of the ruling powers in England at this 
moment where any Irishman is concerned. So Lorp SALIs- 
BURY, having succeeded in beating Mr. O’BriEN by means 
of a legal technicality, will now in all probability forget the 
real merits of the case, and insist upon wringing his costs out 
of his opponent. The transaction will hardly be to the benefit 
of Lorp Satisnury—so far as the judgment of honourable 
men is concerned. 


“An OFFiciAL,” ina letter to the Z7mes, has called atten 
tion to a very real grievance—the manner in which persons 
who have business at the House of Commons, but who do 
not happen to be members of Parliament, are treated. 
Nothing can well be worse than the arrangements at present 
in force. ‘They are so bad that a man who has any self-respect 
hardly cares to expose himself to the risk of insults and petty 
displays of official tyranny on the part of the policemen and 
other officers of the House. We can, of course, understand 
the necessity for keeping bores and mendicants as far from 
members of Parliament as possible; but the worst of the 
present system is that no attempt is made to discriminate 
between the merest “loafer” who hangs about the House 
out of curiosity or for the purpose of pestering members, and 
gentlemen who are there on important public business, and 
who, in any other place, would be just as certain of receiving 
civil treatment as any member of Parliament. We do not 
know whether the fault rests with the Speaker or the Sergeant- 
at-Arms; but whatever doubt there may be upon this point, 
there can be none as to the want of common intelligence, 
to say nothing of common courtesy, displayed by those who 
are responsible for the rules regulating the admission of 
“strangers ” to the House of Commons and its precincts. 





A. H. K. B., D.D., LL.D., in adding to his alphabet last 
week the letters which tell of Moderatorship of the Genera 
Assembly, no doubt attained his sublime—but at one point 
he risked the ridiculous. It was too condescending to say to 
the assembled fathers and brethren, “ Z£¢ in Arcadia ego: 
Z was once a country parson.” Visions of Corydon and 
Thyrsis, each with his minikin horn, and each with a Geneva 
ribbon bound upon his Caledonian crook, hovered before 
six hundred sarcastic eyes. Besides, the suggestion was 
inevitable that these Arcadians, if not always, at least 
sometimes, and 


** When they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.” 


And the good A. H. K. B. has occasionally thinned out his 
strain to an exasperating tenuity. On Monday, however, he 
did exceedingly well, and the idyllic grace of part of his 
address was marked rather than marred by an habitual self- 
consciousness. No doubt, as the gentle shepherd went on, 
some minds travelled to the graver questions of theology and 
of political justice with which Scotchmen around were bur- 
dened ; and some too-quick ears caught the revolution of a 
“two-handled engine at the door” of Lorp TWEEDDALE’s 
sheepfold. 


Ir Dr. Boyp, as Chief Pastor, remembered nothing else 
in Milton, he at least did not forget “what the grim wolf 
with privy paw daily devours apace, and nothing said.” He 
has always been supposed in Scotland to havea strong leaning 
to the Episcopal side of things ; but on this occasion he spoke 
out strongly, and his words reveal how much and often the 
local relations between the Established and Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland have recently been strained. He will 
have nothing to do with those who proselytise because they 
look on Presbyterians as “ merely sprinkled in the schism.” 
And from the chair of his church he declared to his neigh- 





bour, Bishop Worpswortu : “ Not for one moment would I 
confer upon union with any man, save on the basis of absolute 
equality.” He forgot a little that this is exactly the formula 
used by the Presbyterians around him with regard to his own 
body as the one preferred, and that the masses in Scotland 
applaud the formula—provided it is used fairly and all round. 


AFTER a long debate and a number of alternative pro 
posals mostly differing from one another only in detail, the 
London County Council decided on Tuesday to maintain 
most but not all of the small open spaces scattered about 
London, and hitherto kept up by the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association. The sum required is not large, £900 
a year, and is only granted until the end of October, 1892. 
An amendment, moved by PRoressoR STuART, that it was 
inexpedient to maintain them, was defeated by a narrow 
majority, as was also one postponing the question till the 
opinion of the vestries has been ascertained. ‘The progressist 
vestries have perhaps hardly had time yet to feel their feet. 
And though it may be true that any extra expenditure on the 
part of the Council will raise the rates and produce a damaging 
reaction, it would be a great pity to close these spaces until 
the District Councils are created and ready to take them for 
so small a sum as that required. 





THE imprisonment of the Duc D’ORLEANS came to 
an end on Wednesday, his pardon having been signed by 
M. CaRNoT on the previous evening. Everybody will be 
glad of the release of the French “ young Pretender.” Even 
Republicans can hardly feel any personal animosity towards 
a youth whose political opinions and aspirations have been 
determined for him by his birth. Believing fully, as we do, 
in the future of the French Republic, we cannot pretend to 
regard Royalist intrigues with favour or satisfaction ; but at 
all events it is something to know that, if at any time the 
Republic should fall through the errors of the Republicans, 
France will have not a discreditable alternative to resort to 
in case it should be necessary to revert to another form of 
Government. The collapse of Boulangism has at least 
strengthened the position of the ex-Royal Family. 


THE Panitza trial in Bulgaria is over at last, but, as an 
appeal is threatened, it may be re-opened within a few weeks. 
No one expects that the sentence of death passed against the 
chief culprit will be carried into effect ; and no punishment 
can be inflicted on those Russian sympathisers, including 
some Russian officials, whose co-operation stimulates such 
conspiracies. ‘The result has not been; so far, to strengthen 
either PRINCE FERDINAND or his strong-willed Minister, and 
it is not improbable that other troubles for the much-tried 
Principality may spring out of this. 





Not many years ago Switzerland possessed only one for- 
tification—that defending the St. Luziensteig, a road into 
Austria, on the extreme east of the Grisons. Now, however, 
according to a writer in the Journal de Bruxelles, quoted in 
the Zimes of Tuesday, a fort of the most modern construction 
at Airolo—overlooking the southern entrance of the St. 
Gothard Tunnel—is completed and has received its guns ; 
while similar forts are to be constructed at Andermatt, and on 
the Oberalp and Furca roads. To the non-military mind the 
latter at least seems a work of supererogation. But if 
Switzerland thinks it necessary to take such precautions along 
a route by nature exceptionally defensible, primarily to prevent 
violations of neutrality, what ought we to do to guard the 
approaches to a Channel Tunnel ? 
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Ir cannot be doubted that the Parisian police have 
succeeded in unearthing a Nihilist plot of a very grave 
character. Whatever may be our opinions as to the nature 
of the present Government of Russia, and the shameful 
cruelties inflicted upon political prisoners in Siberia, there is, 
happily, a universal agreement among honest men as to the 
wickedness of assassination as a means of redressing political 
wrongs, and unfortunately we cannot doubt that assassination 
was in the minds of the Russians who were arrested in Paris a 
few days ago. Such men, like the Irish-American dynamiters, 
not only convict themselves of being enemies of the human 
race, but invariably prove to be the worst enemies of the cause 
on behalf of which they act. The outlook in Russia for the 
friends of liberty is gloomy enough in any case, but it would 
become infinitely more gloomy if a crime like that which 
these Parisian Nihilists had in contemplation were to be 
carried out. ‘The wickedness of the thing is naturally that 
which first strikes the mind, but second only to its wicked- 
ness is its folly. 

THE view which we took last week of the alleged revela- 
tions by the Paris correspondent of the Zimes of the contents 
of the Memoirs of TALLEYRAND has been confirmed by the 
Duc pe Brociic. The Duke asserts that the MS. of the 
Memoirs, which is in his possession, has been seen by no 
one, and declares that the alleged extracts published by the 
Times are nothing more than the fabrications—partly from 
memory, and partly from imagination—of some person who 
was once in the employment of the great diplomatist. Internal 
evidence was from the first conclusive on this point, and 
ought to have saved the Zimes from the blunder into which 
it fell of treating the wordy common-places supplied to it by 
its Paris correspondent seriously. 


THE campaign against gambling continues. The pro- 
hibition of “guessing competitions” referred to in these 
pages last week turns out to have been very much exaggerated. 
But the French Government has just ordered that every 
** Pari-Mutuel "—the complicated pool which was recom- 
mended not long ago as a cure for some of the evils of the 
English turf—shall be strictly localised, and that commission 
agents who undertake commissions for it from persons at a 
distance will be prosecuted under an article of the Penal 
Code which refers to keepers of gambling -houses, and 
imposes penalties varying from 100 to 6,000 francs, and two 
to six months’ imprisonment. <A good deal of difficulty, 
however, is anticipated in carrying out this intention. Mean- 
while from Roumania it is announced that a Bill has been 
introduced forbidding judges to play cards, which is, however, 
conceived in the interest of the suitors, rather than of judicial 
morals. 


By the death of Sir Georce Burns, of Castle Wemyss, 
we have lost one of the greatest captains of industry of the 


present century. SiR GEORGE Burns, who had reached 
the great age of g5, was, as is well known, one of the pioneers 
of that steam navigation which has revolutionised the con- 
ditions of life throughout the civilised world. So far back as 
1824 he owned steamers running from the port of Glasgow ; 
but it is chiefly in connection with the establishment 
of the great commercial undertaking known as the Cunard 
Line that he obtained both fame and fortune. As 
the partner of Mr. Cunarp, the founder of the Line, 
Mr. Burns rendered invaluable aid to that undertaking, 
and succeeded by his energy and sagacity in placing it 
upon a sound commercial footing. It is strange indeed to 
think that a man who died but a few days ago should not 
only have seen the rise of that vast steam traffic which now 
unites the Old World and the New, but should himself have 
been the chief, or one of the chief agents in creating it. For 


.as by many other events of the hour. 





many years past SiR GEORGE Burns has lived in retirement 
at his beautiful house on the Clyde, where he has watched 
the development of the enterprise begun by himself, and 
which has been carried to a point that far surpassed his 
wildest dreams when he began his great work. But who can 
say that the means of communication between England and 
America are not still in their infancy ? 


THE advance in the price of gas in the north and north- 
west of London is a small thing in itself, and may be perfectly 
justifiable on strict economic grounds, but it is no small 
matter that one of the necessaries of life—for such it is—should 
thus be raised in price to the population of a great district at 
the discretion of a private company which is in the enjoyment 
of an absolute monopoly. The Gas Light and Coke Company 
are, however, merely enforcing the lesson which is taught by 
the action of Mr. Monro with regard to processions as well 
Sooner or later London 
will recognise, as the great provincial towns have already done, 
the necessity of having under its own control the supply both 
of light and of water to its citizens, and the action now taken 
by a great commercial company will undoubtedly strengthen 
the hands of the Reform Party on the London County 
Council. 


THE Stock Markets have been generally firm during the 
week, but the chief activity has been in Egyptian bonds, 
Ottoman Bank shares, and copper shares. ‘The international 
market generally, however, has risen. The contract for the 
conversion of the Egyptian Preference Debt was signed at 
the beginning of the week between the representatives of 
the Egyptian Government and the bankers who are to 
carry through the operation, and the new bonds which 
are to be brought out at g1 have been quoted in the 
market at 97. The Unified bonds have risen to 99, and 
there has been an advance also in the old preference 
bonds, and in the Domain bonds. The ‘Turkish bonds. 
secured on the Egyptian ‘Tribute have not advanced 
as much as might have been expected. In Ottoman Bank 
shares there has been a very active speculation, and there 
has been a marked rise in copper mining shares, the con- 
sumption of copper being unprecedentedly large at present. 
It is the general opinion of the trade, which is supported 
indeed by all the facts so far as they are known, that the 
consumption at the present time is exceeding the production. 
General trade is fairly good, but the iron and steel industries 
continue depressed. ‘There is a further fall in freights ; ships 
are beginning to be laid up idle in dock, and shipbuilders 
are complaining of the want of orders. 


THE rate of discount in the open market is slowly moving 
upwards in consequence of the foreign demand for gold. 
During the week ended Wednesday night, the net with- 
drawals from the Bank of England amounted to £332,000, 
and the withdrawals are likely to continue. It is said that 
about a million sterling will be very shortly sent to the 
Argentine Republic, while the Paris demand is likely to grow 
stronger as the time for issuing the new funding loan 
approaches. Therefore bankers and discount brokers are 
not willing to take bills as cheaply as they were doing a little 
while ago ; yet the supply of loanable capital in the market 
is so large that the rise in rates is not as rapid as it ought to 
be, considering the smallness of the Bank of England’s 
reserve, and it is not likely to be very marked immediately, 
as coin for the next month or six weeks will return from 
the internal circulation. The prospectus is issued of the 
Economic Printing and Publishing Company, with a capital 
of £100,000. ‘The Company proposes to carry on the 
printing and publishing business with the aid of Linotype 
composing machines. 
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THE RIGHT OF PROCESSION. 


a 


is nothing less than lamentable to see the nonsense 
which is being spoken and written with regard to the 


I" 
right of procession through the streets of London, or rather 
for the case of London is exactly the same as that of any 


other town in the United Kingdom—through public 
thoroughfares anywhere. 

We shall hardly be suspected of a desire to encourage 
lawlessness or terrorism in the British Empire, but no mistake 
could be greater than that of identifying the right of pro- 
cession with the right to disturb one’s neighbours, or to 
break the public peace. We say the right of procession 
because a right it undoubtedly is, founded upon the usage which 
has been sanctioned through generations, and upon the prescrip- 
tive privilege of Englishmen to give expression to their opinions 
inany lawful manner. Yet if we may judge by the “ rescript” 
of Mr. Monro, the Chief Commissioner of Police, this right 
is on the point of being filched from us as a people at 
the bidding of a single official. We have heard during the 
past week all the arguments which are to be urged in favour 
of Mr. Monro’s decree ad nauseam. It is not, we are told, 
the right to walk in procession in furtherance of a public 
object which is now being denied to the people of London, 
but only the right to walk through certain streets where a 
procession must necessarily impede the traffic and cause a 
certain measure of inconvenience. We admit all this, and yet 
still contend that if Mr. Monro should eventually triumph in 
this matter it will not be long before any procession—however 
legal, however necessary it may be—will be made impossible 
by some fresh order from Scotland Yard. We have only to 
look back a few years in order to see what progress has 
been made under the present Ministry in the bad work 
of trampling upon the liberties of the public, and upon 
the right of Englishmen to give free expression to 
their opinions. It was under a former Tory administration 
that Hyde Park was for a time closed to the public, and 
Trafalgar Square appointed as a suitable place in which to 
hold great political demonstrations. We know how that 
arrangement came to an end. ‘The public insisted upon 
retaining Hyde Park as a place of meeting, and the Govern- 
ment having to choose between surrender and a revolutionary 
tumult, wisely adopted the former alternative. For a number 
of years, during successive Liberal and Conservative adminis- 
trations, everything worked peaceably ; but when the present 
Government came into office, and a political meeting was 
summoned to condemn the Coercion policy which was 
enforced by the arrest of Irish Members of Parliament, 
the Home Office and Scotland Yard resolved to make 
another attempt to curtail the liberties of the people of 
London, and Trafalgar Square was closed against them 
as a place of meeting. Even those who admit that 
there were sufficient reasons for this step must, we think, 
upon a careful review of the events of that disastrous Sunday 
in 1887, arrive at the conclusion that the manner in which 
the authorities enforced their decree was in the highest degree 
objectionable. Rightly or wrongly, however, the result of the 
measure they then took was to deprive the people of London 
of one of their most effective modes of giving a public and 
powerful demonstration of their views upon burning ques- 
tions of the day. Since then, step by step, the same evil 
process of repression has been carried on, until now we 
have a policeman coming forward to tell a very large 
body of the public that if they choose, following old 
constitutional precedent, to walk in procession in order 
to make a public display of their feelings on a great 
question, they shall only do so'within the narrow limits which 
he is pleased to appoint. If Mr. Monro has the right to say 
to the processionists of to-day that they may only meet 
singly or by twos and threes upon the Embankment, and 
that they can only be allowed to march from the Embank- 
ment to Hyde Park by a particular route, which happens to 








be not only the shortest, but that which is least open to 
public observation, there is no reason whatever why next 
year the same gentleman, should a similar demonstration be 
contemplated, may not order those taking part in it to meet 


within the gates of Hyde Park itself. How much further is 
the evil work to be carried before the electors of London 
learn the bitter truth that under the present Government, 
and in the spirit which now prevails at Whitehall and Scot- 
land Yard, the privileges enjoyed by their forefathers are 
being steadily and swiltly stolen from them ? 

The public convenience is of course the great argument 
which is used in favour of the suppression of the right of 
procession. The public convenience unquestionably deserves 
full consideration, but we have only to consider for a moment 
on how many occasions and on what slight pretexts it is ruth- 
lessly interfered with, in order to see how far it is from being 
the sacred thing which the authorities now represent it as 
being. How many times in the season is the traffic diverted 
and grave inconvenience caused by a drawing-room, a levee, 
or a Queen's ball? How constantly are the general public 
made to suffer by the block of fashionable carriages in Picca- 
dilly on their way to the Park on a June afternoon ; and who 
has not witnessed that complete disorganisation of the traffic 
over a great part of London which attends each successive 
Lord Mayor's day? If an illustrious warrior is to be 
buried in St. Paul's, the authorities now make it almost 
impossible for a business man to reach his office or his 
warehouse in the City for hours before the time fixed for the 
actual funeral. If a foreign potentate like the Shah is enjoy- 
ing civic hospitalities, matters are still worse. We have no 
desire to suggest any interference with due arrangements for 
the comfort of the guests either of the Queen or of the City 
of London, and however small may be the respect we feel for 
the foolish pageantry of a Lord Mayor's Show, we are per- 
fectly content to submit to the inconvenience which neces 
sarily attends that annual folly. But if any one of these 
pretexts is considered sufficient to warrant the wholesale 
interference with the public comfort, on what ground can it 
be pretended that a demonstration like that of to-day, in 
which tens of thousands of the people of London are 
interested, which has for its object a serious political move- 
ment, and which is being anxiously watched by millions 
throughout the country, is to be treated in a different manner ? 

There can be only one answer to this question, and it is 
not one which can be heard by Englishmen who cling to 
their national liberties and their rights as citizens, with 
equanimity. ‘To-day’s demonstration is being interfered with, 
not because a small proportion of the public would suffer 
inconvenience if the procession were allowed to march along 
Pall Mall instead of Bird Cage Walk, but because the 
demonstration itself is directly hostile to the persons who 
are now in possession of power. We cannot imagine any- 
thing more lamentable, or anything more directly opposed 
to the best traditions of English political life, than an attempt 
such as this is, on the part of the ‘ins’ to trample upon the 
‘outs.’ How often in Pharisaic mood have we looked down 
with righteous scorn upon our neighbours on the banks of 
the Seine because they have taken a similar course? To-day 
it is the Parisian who can look down upon the people of 
London. 

Yet despite the fact that the Demonstration has been thus 
curtailed, and that a procession which would have been 
regarded not only as absolutely legal but as in accordance 
with the best interests of the public a few years ago, is 
now treated by the authorities as something like an out- 
rage upon order, we have no fears for the success of the 
meeting in Hyde Park. The conscience of the nation has 
been touched by the monstrous proposals of the Government, 
proposals which are none the less monstrous because they 
have been put before us in so insidious a form. Neither 
Mr. Smith and the Closure in the House of Commons, 
nor Mr. Monro and the police in the streets, wi 
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really be able to stifle the opposition of the country to 
a measure the iniquity of which is every day being more fully 
recognised. Ministers by means of their mechanical majority 
and the free use of the Parliamentary gag may succeed in 
carrying their Bill through the House of Commons ; but they 
cannot carry it in the country. The hour of reckoning 
approaches swiftly, and severe will be the retribution which the 
nation will inflict. If anything could add to the public abhor- 
rence of the attempt to give legal sanction to the pretensions 
of the publicans, it will be the fact that the resistance to that 
attempt is being dealt with, both in Parliament and in our 
streets, ina manner so arbitrary and high-handed, that it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with the maintenance of constitutional institu- 
tions. As for the question of the police and the right of pro- 
cession, it is one which before long must be dealt with, not by 
the authorities at Scotland Yard, who after all are still the 
servants and not the masters of the community at large, but 
by the free voice of the electors of London, who will hardly 
be content to find themselves ousted from mastership in their 
own house. No stronger argument in favour of the transfer 
of the control of the police to the governing body of the 
metropolis could be desired than that which is to be found in 
Mr. Monro’s ukase, and its defence by Ministers in the House 
of Commons. 








BRIBERY ALL ROUND. 





WHEN Mr. Goschen joined the present Government, not 

a few Liberals believed that his apostasy on other 
questions would at least be atoned for by his loyalty to the 
traditional doctrines and principles of sound finance. During 
his electoral campaign in Edinburgh, in 1885, he proclaimed 
himself a convinced and faithful disciple of Mr. Gladstone on 
questions of finance. Now the most distinct characteristic of 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy has been its courageous 
integrity. Through the whole of his illustrious career as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he never shrank from possible 
unpopularity in the practical assertion of his financial prin- 
ciples. To pay his way was a cardinal rule of his policy. He 
steadily refused to play the spendthrift on borrowed money. 
Mr. Gladstone’s courage as Finance Minister extorted 
the admiration of that keen observer of politics and 
politicians, the late Prince Consort, and he gave 
emphatic expression of it in a letter published in Sir 
Theodore Martin’s life of him. Mr. Disraeli, as the 
Prince remarked, acted on the opposite principle of cowardly 
finance. His aim was to produce a Budget which should be 
popular rather than sound. As it happened, honesty in this 
case, as in most cases, turned out to be the best policy. Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial policy commanded at last a degree of 
popularity among all classes and parties which made it a 
unique chapter in the history of the British Parliament ; and 
its popularity has been more than justified by results. In 
spite of his boast that he is in financial matters a loyal 
disciple of Mr. Gladstone, it is Mr. Disraeli’s financial 
mantle, not Mr. Gladstone’s, that has fallen on Mr. Goschen. 
His financial policy has been directly the reverse of courageous. 
He has cast to the winds the principles which he inherited 
from Mr. Gladstone and still cherishes in his financial con- 
science, and has aimed at the manufacture of popular Budgets. 
In framing them he looks towards the next General Election 
rather than towards the welfare of the country at large. Rather 
than incur the possible unpopularity of imposing new taxes, 
he has laid hands on the fund set aside for the payment of 
the National Debt. He remits taxation by plundering the 
prudential savings of the Legislature, robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. ‘This year he has done something much worse. He 
had a magnificent surplus with which a financier with 
the genius and conscientious courage of Mr. Gladstone 
would have electrified the country. Mr. Goschen has 
handled his surplus in the spirit of a tricky pedlar, and has 












so mismanaged his splendid opportunity that he has already 
seriously damaged instead of aiding the Government, and may 
end by involving it in serious disaster. What can be more 
insane than his Publican Endowment Bill, except the denial 
that it is an endowment scheme? The question does not 
admit of serious argument. That an annual licence to sell 
drink does not create a vested interest, is a proposition which 
reason and common sense affirm, and which has been ratified 
by what may fairly be called a consensus of legal authorities. 
The standing counsel of the Licensed Victuallers’ Associa- 
tion has made the following plain and emphatic declaration : 
“T am sorry to say, having looked into this question 
most exhaustively, and having compared notes with my 
brethren well versed in this matter, that there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that in the strict sense no such thing as a 
vested interest exists. ‘The mere mention of the term vested 
interest should be avoided, as it infuriates every Court from 
the Queen’s Bench downwards.” The licensed publican 
possesses a most lucrative monopoly, and his trade is a 
speculation in as strict a sense as a speculator’s venture om 
the Stock Exchange, with this difference, that the publican’s. 
licence gives him special advantages. And what he receives. 
every year is a new licence, not a sanction of the old licence.. 
The Law Courts have persistently declined to recognise 
vested interests even in official appointments renewable every 
year. A case in point is the bearing of the City Parochial 
Charities Act on the holders of parish offices. In many 
City parishes the parish clerk, beadle, organist, sexton, and 
other parish functionaries, are formally reappointed every 
Easter. The Charity Commissioners have therefore decided, 
and they have been sustained by the Courts in deciding, that 
such parish officers have no vested interests ; and many men 
are thus thrown upon the world destitute after thirty and 
forty years’ service. Yet we are told that a publican has 
a vested interest in a licence which expires annually! It is 
a preposterous contention. That the proposal of the Govern- 
ment is in effect an enormous endowment of public-houses is 
incontestable. It is within the knowledge of the present writer 
that a country publican who, three years ago, bought a public- 
house and its goodwill for #g00, refused last week £4,000. 
for it. Many telling examples of this kind are given in the 
excellent articles which Cardinal Manning and Mr. Caine 
have contributed to the current number of the Contemporary 
Review. Mr. Goschen’s scheme is, in short, a gigantic elec- 
tioneering bribe to the publican interest, and its success would 
be the death-knell of the cause of temperance throughout the 
land. 

But bribery is in truth the badge of all the tribe of Minis- 
terialists. It marks all their policy, foreign and domestic, 
Germany has shown a disposition to trouble us in Egypt, and 
this is to be bribed off by concessions in Africa, which are 
highly injurious to British influence and commerce. The 
Ottoman Porte may also vex us in Egypt; therefore it must 
be bribed by being allowed a free hand to trample on the 
“peace with honour” brought home from the Congress of 
Berlin. Great Powers are to be bribed by surrenders, small 
ones bullied by ultimatums : this is the spirited foreign policy 
ofa Government which is everlastingly challenging admiration. 
of its courage. At home it is the samething. The Pope, for 
example, has tried to help the Government in Ireland. He 
inhibited the testimonial to Mr. Parnell, and the sum 
asked for was consequently doubled. He denounced boy- 
cotting and the Plan of Campaign, and the Irish party 
immediately announced their belief that the Papal in- 
fallibility Cid not extend to the domain of politics. The 
Pope’s interference therefore does not seem to have 
helped the Government much. But the Government are 
showing their gratitude for favours yet tocome. ‘They are 
very anxious to have the Pope as an ally in the government 
of the British Empire. We recommend our readers to study 
the Parliamentary papers respecting the mission of Sir 
He was sent as “ Envoy 


Lintorn Simmons to the Vatican. 
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Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to His Holiness 
the Pope.” In brief, the aid of the Pope has been invoked 
by our Government in administering the island of Malta. 
One of the subjects of negotiation was that of marriage. It 
appears that the Holy See repudiated the validity of marriages 
contracted between persons both of whom were “non- 
Catholics.” An Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary is therefore “accredited” by the Queen, at the 
instance of the Government, to go cap in hand to the 
Pope to beg him to be so good as to recognise the 
validity of marriages contracted between British subjects 


(none of them Roman Catholics) under the wegis of 
British law. This accredited British Plenipotentiary tells 


Lord Salisbury that he “did not anticipate much difficulty,” 
forsooth ! “in obtaining the concurrence of the Holy See to 
such measures as may be necessary for legalising marriages, 
both parties to which are non-Catholics.” We call further 
attention to the indignity here offered to the majority of this 
realm. Is it come to this, that we must on bended knees 
obtain from the Pope “such measures as may be necessary 
for legalising marriages” between subjects of the British 
Crown who are not even Roman Catholics? In addition to 
this, we have formally aided the Pope in abolishing the Canon 
Law, and establishing the authority of the Council of Trent 
in part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Our Government has 
managed at the same time to put an afiront on the Govern- 
ment of Italy by styling Cardinal Rampolla “the Cardinal 
Secretary of State.” Of what State? The State that was the 
Pope’s, and now belongs to the Crown of Italy. In return 
for the Pope's alliance in Irish affairs our courageous Govern- 
ment has quietly been signing away some of the rights of the 
British Crown in Malta, and offering at the same time an 
affront to a friendly Power. 

Space fails us in enumerating the full list of bribes with 
which the Government hopes to win in the next general elec- 
tion. Their Irish policy is a combination of whips and lolli- 
pops. Last year Mr. Balfour offered a bribe in the shape of 
an endowment for a Roman Catholic university, which he 
quickly explained away the moment he was threatened with 
a breath of unpopularity. This year we have the huge bribe 
of the Land Purchase Bill, at the risk of the British taxpayer. 
But the bribe does not seem to be very alluring either to 
landlords or tenants. The same may be said of the Tithes 
Bill. ‘The clergy are not enamoured of it, and the landlords 
detest it. Indeed, the Pope and the publicans are the only 
parties who appear to be quite satisfied with the bribes which 
our Government has offered them. We doubt, however, 
whether “the friends of the Pope and publicans ” will prove 
a winning cry when the day of reckoning comes. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR MOVEMENT. 





‘THs week and last have witnessed one or two facts in con- 

nection with the Labour Question well worthy of con- 
sideration. M. Ribot’s circular and Congresses of Miners 
and other workmen of many nations held lately in Brussels 
have received ten times less attention than the latest phases 
of the scramble and intrigues for the partition of Central 
Africa. Are they really less momentous? Are they not the 
outward and visible signs of a movement transcendently 
more important than any form of filibustering or land- 
grabbing? It is usually host labour, perverted ingenuity, 
to try to look at history as if it were philosophy teaching 
by example, as if it were the exposition of some abstract 
idea or truth. We do not much believe in the Hegelian 
or Gervinus system of writing history—in the fanciful pedan- 
try which attempts to compress varied events into a formula, 
and state in a sentence the resultant of infinite forces 
meeting at infinitely varied angles. What seems to con- 


temporaries so complete turns out to be partial and 

















one-sided. They see so near—and so little. What they 
took to be the sounding of the horologe of the world 
proves to be the tinkling of their own dinner-bell, or the 
announcement of the rising of the curtain on a farce. 
Though liable to be deceived, as other generations were, 
to make even gross mistakes as to the importance of all 
around us, we cannot be far wrong in thinking that we witness 
the working out of one of the great movements of history, not 
the less significant because it is in sharp contrast to that 
which preceded it. For the first half of this century the living 
principle in European politics was unquestionably the principle 
of nationality. Monarchs were proud to proclaim them- 
selves apostles of this principle. Poets sang their best with 
this as their theme. It had its reverses, its days of darkness, 
and its splendid victories. It had its roll of martyrs and 
saints; for half acentury the chief heroes on the stage of 
Europe—the Kossuths, the Mazzinis, the Cavours, the Gari- 
baldis, the Manins—were soldiers of this cause, the triumphs 
of which have changed the map of Europe. What is the 
modern history of Greece, Germany, Hungary, and Italy, 
but the evolution of the idea of nationality? The move- 
ment has not entirely spent its force; it has still work 
to do; but for the moment there is a pause in its course. 
The under-current of European politics—the movement of 
the hour comparable in volume and force to the principle of 
nationality, say, in 1850—is what, for want of a better phrase, 
may be called the Labour Movement: everywhere resistless, 
everywhere re-casting legislation, overthrowing national pre- 
judices, creating, we believe, new alliances, and sweeping away 
old animosities. The struggle for the principle of nationalities 
sums up fully forty years of European history. How many 
more will be spent in the contest for the 1izhts of labour ? 
The new factor in the case is the demonstrated capacity 
of workmen of different nationalities to unite. We have before 
us Bastiat’s letters, written for the most part in 1848; and it 
is curious to observe his confident anticipations respecting the 
immediate future. He was sure—and a multitude of the best 
minds of his time was no less confident—that the barriers 
between nations would be soon broken down by the opera- 
tions of intelligent self-interest. Commerce was to do 
much more than minister to our wants and comforts, 
manufactures and trades. ‘Traders and manufacturers, the 
first to see that policy of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market, must be in the advance 
guard of progress. This universal adherence to Free 
Trade must, no matter how rulers resisted, come quickly. 
It was a law of nature to which all must submit. As 
soon as men of business really had their say respecting 
tariffs, Protective duties must disappear. How profoundly 
mistaken have these prophecies been! How little have the 
commercial classes abroad done to realise them! Custom 
House officers still patrol every quay in Europe. ‘Tariffs are 
longer, duties are heavier than they were in 1848 ; and since 
then there have grown up vested interests, with which the 
most ardent Free Trader admits that it is a serious necessity to 
make terms—the expected advance guard is lamentably in the 
rear. The so-called ignorant and prejudiced labourer, the 
working-man, almost forgotten in the speculations as to 
the golden future, has shown most capacity to surmount 
national prejudices. The federation of capitalists of which 
Free Traders talked in 1848 remains a dream, not to be 
realised certainly in our time, if ever. A federation of labour 
—workmen of all nations and tongues conferring together 
and uniting their forces to carry their ends—does not 
appear an impossibility. It begins to be, in part, realised. It 
is easy to make much, as is the fashion, of the differences 
often arising at conferences and congresses of working-men. 
Undoubtedly English representatives, as has been seen at 
Jolimont, have their own way of looking at labour problems— 
in our view a reasonable one—but one which does not always 
recommend itself to Frenchmen or Germans, who like am- 
bitious programmes, and who are accustomed to call for State 
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help in circumstances in which Englishmen help themselves. 
Such minor though obtrusive differences never fail to appear. 
‘There remains, however, the fact that they confer and do busi- 
ness together, and that every year they exhibit more capacity 
for combining. Strange circumstance! They chiefly reveal 
that cosmopolitanism which Cobden and Bastiat thought must 
soon characterise all intelligent capitalists. Strange at first 
blush, because contrary to all that was once anticipated, but 
only natural, and indeed inevitable, if the matter be well 
considered. Who, in normal circumstances, profits most by 
combination, the capitalist or the labourer? Which is least 
able to walk alone? Here, the latter has won every right he 
possesses by means of combination. It is his best, indeed 
his only weapon ; and he now begins to understand that, in 
order to obtain the objects which he has still in view—shorter 
hours, work under sanitary conditions—combination must 
stretch beyond national boundaries. Capitalists have, as a 
rule, not so obviously common interests. Fancy anyone 
talking in these days of the fraternity of capitalists! ‘The nearest 
thing to it practicable perhaps is the Army and Navy Stores, 
a pool in shares, or a ring in copper. ‘The Fraternity of Labour 
is not entirely a piece of revolutionary or rhetorical tinsel. 
Working-people everywhere, at all events for the present, have 
unmistakable interests in common, and are so/idaires to a degree 
of which their employers know nothing. The International 
was, as armed anarchy in all forms deserves to be, a failure. 
But Mr. Burt, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Young, and in fact any of 
the English delegates to the International Miners’ Congress, 
will testify that the possibility of united action in many 
peaceful ways by workmen of all nationalities is now plain to 
all practical men. No greater fact has come to us than 
this revelation of capacity to unite, irrespective of race and 
tongue. 

We began by expressing distrust of the ideologue’s way of 
looking at history, and we repeat it. Nevertheless, the only 
mode—if there be any way—of dimly divining the future, is to 
watch what fertile ideas are germinating in the present—to 
surmise from the quality and abundance of the seed what 
will be the harvest. Great events, we are told, spring from 
the graves of great thinkers ; their words are the seed-bed 
of actions. Perhaps with more truth it might be said they 
proceed from widespread sentiments. But in either view 
there exist all the conditions necessary for the production of 
great social and economic changes. Nothing in modern 
times equalled in political influence Rousseau’s theory of the 
“Contrat Social.” His teaching had more to do with ac- 
celerating the Revolution than the cruelty of the tax-gatherer, 
or the maddening, insulting luxury of the old régime. There 
was a clear, complete gospel for all men, with its apt texts 
for all occasions. The fact that you must find in the assumed 
social pact the justification of all political institutions, that 
the hypothetical primitive convention was the ultimate test 
of all things, gu’i/ faut toujours remonter d une premiere con- 
vention, as Rousseau said, was a solvent which no part of the 
old structure of society could resist. And now that that 
theory is discredited we find it replaced by a theory equally 
widespread, equally seductive, equally calculated to be the 
supreme motive of communities. It is no mean fact that a 
great part of Europe is now in full possession of a doctrine 
no less comprehensive and destructive than Rousseau’s—the 
doctrine that labour is the test or erigin of all rights affecting 
in any way property, that all things irreconcilable with it must 
depart. ‘This is the Shorter Catechism, the Credo, which all 
political parties must somehow, sooner or later, learn. With 
the truth of the doctrine or the necessary qualifications with 
which it must be taken we have not now to do. Our point is 
that the principle of nationality which altered the map of 
Europe may be less fruitful in consequences, that the teaching 
of Rousseau was not more searching than this new doctrine, 
everywhere accepted, which, when developed, may not leave 
one stone upon another of what some of us have been 
taught was the very temple of society. 





IMPENDING SILVER LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





FTER much discussion, the Silver Bill begins to assume 
its ultimate form. It is now a mere question whether 
silver coinage shall be raised from two millions to four and a 
half millions of dollars monthly, or whether the coinage shall 
be free to all silver presented at the Mint. Before we attempt 
to gauge the effects of such legislation we must know the 
position of the silver dollar under the present law. From 
the beginning of the United States Government till 1878, 
each silver dollar was of real par value to a dollar in gold. 
In 1878, Bland passed his well-known Act for the coinage of 
silver dollars. Had he proposed to clip or sweat the gold 
dollar by three-tenths of its weight, the moral sense of his 
countrymen would have been outraged. He succeeded in 
declaring by law that a silver dollar of 41244 grains troy was 
to pass in legal value as equal to a gold dollar of 25,5; grains 
troy, or in other words, that the silver dollar, though 30 per cent. 
inferior in market value to the gold dollar, should be of the 
same statutory value. The difference at once becomes ap- 
parent when a foreign debt has to be discharged, If an 
American shopkeeper buy one hundred pounds sterling worth 
of goods in the United States, he may discharge his debt by 
sending either 486 dollars in gold, or the same number of 
dollars in silver. If he order a like amount of goods in 
England, and desire to pay it in silver, he must send 695 
dollars, which is the real value of silver in exchange. Since 
1878, silver dollars have been coined at the rate of two million 
ounces per month, and now the Treasury have 350 million 
silver dollars, of which only 61 millions, or less than a dollar 
per head of the population, are in actual circulation as metal. 
The chief part of the remaining amount circulates in the form 
of paper money, while the silver itself cumbers the vaults of 
the Treasury, and is of no use in exchange. It is quite true 
that the silver dollar is at a legal par value with the gold 
dollar. A great nation, which has established its national 
credit, has issued Silver notes as a legal tender, and 
keeps a reserve of 556 million dollars in gold and bul- 
lion, after deducting the gold certificates or paper money 
founded on gold. The silver certificates are only 283 millions, 
so hitherto their credit has been practically based on gold. 
Under the present law from 32 to 33 million silver dollars 
are annually coined and stored in the vaults, not one dollar 
of which goes into circulation. Under the new Bill, 
4% million ounces of fine silver will be coined monthly, 
making 54 millions yearly of fine silver, corresponding to 
70 million dollars standard. If free coinage of silver be 
introduced into the Bill, this quantity may be indefinitely 
extended. 

It is easy to understand why the American refuses to 
deal with the silver dollar, and insists on having its paper 
representative. If he have to receive a debt of twenty pounds, 
he must put 5% lbs. of metal into his pocket. If he be paid 
one hundred pounds in silver dollars, the weight of 274 lbs. 
becomes intolerable. So the silver dollars remain useless in the 
Treasury vaults, and paper certificates are circulated in their 
place. Silver certificates have increased in the last year by 36 4% 
millions of dollars, but as rather more than that sum has been 
withdrawn from circulation in the form of national bank-notes, 
there seems to be a limit to their practical circulation. Per- 
haps this explains the energy with which silver-producers and 
inflationists have thrown themselves into the movement for 
new legislation. The amount of silver actually produced in 
the United States is 50 million ounces of fine silver annually, 
while the amount of coinage under the Silver Bill will be 
54 million ounces, so that even that limit will require purchase 
of silver from foreign markets. In the prospect of this legisla- 
tion the price of silver has risen 8 per cent.—from 44d. to 
48d. per ounce. A greater demand upon a world’s produce 
which even in 1888 amounted in value only to 142 millions of 
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dollars, necessarily raises the speculative price, and will main- 
tain it just so long as Americans are satisfied with their 
nominal silver dollar, and can persuade themselves to 
take it at par with the gold dollar, or until the market 
is flooded with silver attracted by a fictitious and over-rated 
price. Besides the increasing annual produce, there is much 
accumulated silver waiting for a market if the United States 
give free coinage. Roumania, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Germany have excessive silver reserves which 
they can throw on the market. The latter alone has about 
22 millions sterling in cumbrous thalers, which it would 
gladly convert into gold. India is already showing a desire 
to hoard gold, and may open the sluices of her dammed-up 
silver. ‘The United States have hitherto shown no power to 
maintain the price of silver in the markets of the world. 
Notwithstanding their huge coinage of silver dollars since 
1878, the price of silver, until the last few weeks, steadily fell 
by twenty per cent. Undoubtedly their new legislation will 
cause the absorption of more silver, because it will drive gold 
out of the country, just as it disappeared when the notes of 
the United States were below par, before and after the war. 
Even last year the United States net export of gold was 
6 millions sterling, or more than they produce within the 
Union. Coinage does not withdraw silver from the regular 
influences of market values, and is quite powerless, 
except through the ordinary operations of supply and 
demand, to raise prices either of the coined metal or of 
any other commodity. ‘That it can do so is the hope and the 
delusion of bimetallists. They conceive that the volume of 
coin, as circulating medium, determines prices, putting them 
up when the volume is great, and down when it is contracted. 
Since the Bland Act of 1878, the amount of coin and paper 
put into circulation has been double the increase in _pro- 
portion to the population, and yet, up to 1888, prices of 
silver and most other commodities have gone down, and 
this in spite of the fact that gold and silver circulated at legal 
par. The gold and silver coin and bullion increased by 726 
million dollars, but the legal tender notes in circulation did 
not increase, being the same in amount on rst January, 1879, 
as they were in 1889 ; while the national bank-notes decreased 
by go millions. The bimetallists in this country have little 
comfort in the monetary legislation of the United States in 
the past, and are likely enough to be disillusioned in the 
future. They are getting small consolation from the rise in 
the price of silver at home. Manchester goods we were told 
would follow the price of silver. That has increased by eight 
per cent., and American cotton has followed it by rising six 
per cent. ; but Manchester shirtings have not even been deter- 
mined by the price of cotton, for they have only gone up 1} 
per cent. during the silver boom between the 2gth of March 
and 17th of May. Does this establish the Lancashire view 
that dearer silver means a larger profit ? 

The legislation of the United States will no doubt raise 
the price of silver, and for a time maintain it. As in all 
periods of inflation, there will be a speculative rise in the 
prices of real estate and of general commodities. Gold must 
disappear under the operation of the Gresham law, which 
forces the over-rated metal to push the other linked to it out 
of circulation. Then the people of the United States will 
take alarm that their silver dollars are only of fictitious value 
in the markets of the world, and will be as prompt to stop 
their coinage as they are now to increase it. The silver pro- 
duced under the stimulus of an increased demand will in 
time become excessive, and the market value of 44d. per 
ounce is likely to be re-established, then the legal value of 59d. 
in the dollar could no longer be maintained. The catastrophe 
will inevitably come, according to all economic laws, and we 
may hope that the bimetallists of England will not be strong 
enough to pull this country over the precipice. A local silver 


dollar, like that of the United States, of par value with gold 
only by a legal fiction, is unsteady and subject to gambling 
speculations because it is not anchored on the world’s cur- 











rency. ‘The country which uses it is at a disadvantage in the 
commerce of the world. Coinage depends upon many con 
ditions, the chief of which are the convenience of use for internal 
wages, and for external exchangewhich is dependent on tonnage 
specific gravity, storage and transportation. It has to circulate 
among the pockets of men, from nation to nation, from city to 
city, and from bank to bank. Gold coinage or bullion is fitted 
for easy and quick work, and for heavy commercial trans- 
actions ; silver can only do slow work with small affairs. To 
force the United States into the condition of a silver-using 
country is to push it off its pedestal as a great nation and 
reduce it to the rank of a semi-civilised nation in all monetary 
affairs. All this is due to the desire of the silver-producers 
and the inflationists to secure the survival of the unfittest 
metal in the coinage of their nation. The currency of the 
United States can be supported in that country longer than 
in any other, because it has very small export markets for 
manufactured goods, and is less dependent on foreign ex- 
changes. Fluctuations in exchange, with a currency of 
universal value, are like the waves of the sea, being slight 
disturbances of a general mean ocean level. A local fictitious 
currency is like water impounded in a reservoir with only a 
narrow channel in which it can flow, and when its volume 
becomes augmented it will deal destruction to all who are 
within the range of the escaping torrent. 








MR. BALFOUR’S WORK IN TIPPERARY. 





I? is idle to waste breath in denouncing the savagery of 

Mr. Balfour's agents who ran amuck last week from 
Tipperary town to Boherlahan, and from Boherlahan to 
Cashel, striking down defenceless men and women for 
meeting, cheering, or even shaking hands with their repre- 
sentatives. There were three more Mitchelstowns in every- 
thing except the discharge of firearms. The persistency 
with which Mr. Gladstone has invoked English attention to 
the first Mitchelstown has inspired Dublin Castle with a 
wholesome dread of producing any more Mitchelstowns—at 
least, after the lurid pattern of the first. They find it safer 
to carry on the miserable village scrimmages which Mr. 
Morley happily foreshadowed as a “squalid thirty years’ war.” 
There were no shots or corpses in Tipperary. There were 
only persons felled to the earth and beaten about the head to 
the number of seventy in Tipperary town, twenty or thirty in the 
ten minutes’ baton-charge at Boherlahan, and better than fifty 
treated in the Cashel Infirmary during the evening. Men 
frequently suffer as grievously from those wounds on the head 
as from bullets ; and in some cases die off a few months after, 
as happened within the past few months to one of the most 
athletic young men in Tipperary who was set upon with batons, 
and struck on the head while he was lying on the ground. The 
member for North Monaghan will probably suffer all his life 
from the effects of two fearful blows on the head which he re- 
ceived by my side in Cork ; but how many of the English public 
are even aware that his life was for more than six weeks hang- 
ing in the balance? Mr. Balfour’s agents rightly calculate 
that, if they can stop short of actual shooting and killing, the 
English newspapers are too overcrowded, and the English 
public too busy to pay much attention to the tedious annals 
of fractures of the skull inflicted upon an obscure Irish village 
crowd, who do not strike back. The result is that the very 
submissiveness which we have preached to our people causes 
their sufferings to pass unnoticed, and when Mr. Balfour 
brags of the absence of sensational Irish news from the 
newspapers, it is only Englishmen like Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
and Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Rowntree, who go actually 
down among the people and study their daily lives, 
who understand that the scenes enacted in ‘Tipperary 
last week are enacted every week and almost every day in 
some part of the country, with the sole difference that Mr. 
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Dillon is not there to be batoned, or English newspaper 
correspondents to record the demeanour of his assailants. 
Within the past ten days scores of cases of police violence quite 
as inexcusable and as brutal as those in Tipperary occurred in 
my own constituency at Fermoy, and at Portumna, in the 
county of Galway; and it would be safe to assume that not 
one English newspaper reader in a thousand read even the 
names of those localities in their papers, although the report 
of the two powder-squibs (grotesquely described as “ ex- 
plosives ”) fired off by foolish schoolboys in Tipperary, has 
literally resounded through England. That is the real cruelty 
of the people’s situation in Ireland—that, if they strike back, 
they are miscreants ; and if they endure in silence, it is taken 
for granted that they have nothing very grievous to endure. 

It is not at all sufficiently apprehended in Great Britain 
that Mr. Balfour has effected a complete change of front 
from the original coercion policy which he expounded to Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. His first theory was that he had only to strike 
down a handful of leaders to end his difficulties. The first 
eighteen months of the Coercion Act were devoted almost 
exclusively to pursuing a few prominent men with penalties 
and degradations, and striking terror by bold theatrical repre- 
sentations in action of Captain Plunkett's mot d’ordre: “Don’t 
hesitate to shoot.” Dr. Tanner was felled to the ground in 
Cork with the blow of a baton; Mr. John O’Connor was 
brutally assaulted ; Mr. Condon was bludgeoned over and 
over again and thrust into a prison van; Mr. Dillon was clad 
in convict’s garb ; Mr. Edward Harrington was subjected to 
petty indignities that made men’s blood boil ; Mr. Blunt was 
flung off a platform, and Lady Anne Blunt seized by the 
throat with a violence from which she still suffers; and 
so on, the brutalities exercised by the police and jailors 
being reinforced by the more refined brutalities of hint 
and sneer by which Mr. Balfour has vindicated his emin- 
ence in the Salisbury family. Eighteen months’ experi- 
ence of Irish attachment to their leaders and British opinion 
at the bye-elections taught him the error of his profound 
scheme for cowing the Irish race by treating John Dillon as a 
garotter, and winning the sympathy of humane Englishmen 
by evil hints at poor John Mandeville’s visits to public-houses 
—lying as well as shameful hints. The Balfouresque policy 
for the past twelve months has been a total right-about-face. 
The enthusiasm for prosecuting, bludgeoning, and sneering 
at Irish leaders has cooled off; and we had in Tipperary last 
week the “brave Mr. Balfour,” whose battle-cry used to be 
“No distinction of persons,” ordering a brutal assault on a 
paralytic boy and on his aged mother for cheering Mr. Dillon 
and myself, while the batonmen who laid open the heads of 
our “dupes” contented themselves with grinding their teeth 
and growling like wild animals at the principals. So it is 
with English visitors. When they came over in force to 
inaugurate New Tipperary, Colonel Caddell and his braves 
stood obsequiously by while the vast procession swept through 
the decorated streets where on Sunday week mere Tipperary- 
men were bludgeoned for raising a cheer. A tipsy sergeant of 
police was degraded to the ranks for making offensive remarks 
in the neighbourhood of Mr. Halley Stewart, M.P., who, two 
years ago, would have been hustled off a platform and sent to 
the plank-bed for any one of the half-dozen speeches he 
delivered publicly during his late visit. Mr. Halley Stewart, 
being an English Member of Parliament, is bowed through 
the country by the officials cap in hand ; Father Humphreys 
is dogged at every step through the streets of his own town 
by two insolent constables, one of whom walks shoulder to 
shoulder with him on the footpath, while the other follows at 
his heels ; and, if he protests, he is happy if he is not jostled 
into the street and a charge of assault trumped up against 
him, as was done last week in the case of a humbler victim. 
Mr. Balfour’s earlier manner was: “ Wherever you see a 
leader hit him and degrade him.” It was at least an intel- 
ligible policy, and, if it were not dropped under the base com- 
pulsion of the loss of Tory seats at the bye-elections, would have 


hadat least an element of barbaric courage in it. But that policy 
has been given over in sheer Ministerial funk. ‘The revised 
battle-cry is, “Give the leaders a wide berth, and hit the 
followers if you are reasonably sure they have no friends, and 
that there is nobody looking. Have no scenes that will 
require large headings in the English papers. Bide your time 
for petty local persecution until the English special corres- 
spondents have flitted for want of sensational ‘copy.’ Punish 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Halley Stewart with a coarse 
sneer for doing what you sent Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to the 
plank-bed and ruined Mr. Conybeare’s health for doing. 
Carry out your evictions no longer on the Bodyke scale 
but on the newly-patented silent system in half-dozens or 
dozens at unexpected moments until you have every cam- 
paign estate in the country stealthily cleared of its entire 
population. Give one newspaper-man who happens to have 
friends among the English people leave to write a novel in 
prison, while another newspaper-man’s, Mr. McEnery’s, term 
of nine months’ hard labour at Tullamore is passing over with- 
out notice amidst barbarities as shocking as ever roused the 
British public in Mr. Carew’s or Mr. O’Brien’s case: above 
all, no more Mitchelstowns, with their inexorable voices from 
the grave, when you can accomplish just as much landlord 
terrorism unobserved by giving policemen the right to 
bludgeon village crowds in the dark for cheering, or playing 
a drum, and setting Colonel Caddell over them to direct their 
operations as a commander, and next morning to hold the 
scales of justice between them and their victims as a magis- 
trate. Then, if the people are goaded into outrage, the 
English public will see what Hottentots they are; and if 
nothing will prick the people into seeking redress by blood- 
shed, we can brag that peace and content reign through 
the island. 

It is a cunning, if not very valiant change of policy. 


| The assaults committed on Mr. Dillon and myself in the heat 


of the police razzia at Boherlahan only argue that individual 
bunglers have not adapted themselves to their new orders.* 
The substitution of a local for a National system of police 
terrorism has been effected within the past twelve months 
almost without attracting the smallest notice in England, 
although the result has been increased by local suffering from 
Coercion. It is because the events in Tipperary offer an oppor- 
tunity of exposing Balfourism in its new development that I 
trust the whole force of English Liberalism may be thrown into 
the scale to force a public Parliamentary inquiry into the whole 
subject of the struggle in Tipperary. Police rule in Tipperary 
is anenlarged photograph of police rule in scores of oppressed 
villages too obscure or meek to attract notice to their. own 
humble tale of wrong. It is of prime importance, too, that 
British electors should have sounder materials than assertions 
whirling across the floor of the House of Commons to form a 
decisive judgment upon which side lie justice and human 
rights in the Tipperary conflict ; because it is certain that the 
course of that conflict will soon exercise a large, possibly a deter- 
mining, influence upon the General Elections. The landlord 
combination and their thick-and-thin partisan, Mr. Balfour, 
have waded in too deep for retreat ; and the tenants have 
made up their minds to abide the arbitrament of the British 
electors, since every other form of arbitration has been 
rejected with insult by the allied evictors and coercionists. 
What is wanted is full, free, and searching inquiry how 
the quarrel arose, what has been the conduct of the 
people, what the methods of Mr. Balfour's lieutenants 
and inferior agents. When the writer a few weeks ago 
suggested the appointment of a Select Committee to place 
the facts incontrovertibly before a puzzled British public, Mr. 
Balfour had the hardihood to reply that there was really no 
matter of fact in dispute between us. The truth is that the 
Select Committee ought to set out by considering whether or 








* Since this article was written, the papers announce that forty-two of the persons 
who met near Cashel have been prosecuted ; while ther is no mention of prosecutions of 
those who called these poor people together. This is an excellent specimen of Mr. 
Balfour's ‘‘ later manner.” . 
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not Mr. Balfour's own statements on the subject to the House 
of Commons are not so flagrantly stamped with falsehood as 
to discredit him irreparably in the eyes of men who love 
candour and hate ingenious lying. In the course of one 
short speech, he pledged himself to one statement which, 
to the personal knowledge of ten members of the House 
(four of them English), is an impudent untruth, and 
made two other statements which can be proved beyond yea 
or nay to be equally mendacious. The man who has made 
himself the mouthpiece of three such untruths as to the most 
notorious facts of the struggle can take but one way of clear- 
ing himself from the reproach of brazening out brutality in 
Tipperary by measureless lying in Parliament, and that is by 
submitting his whole Tipperary policy to the test of a full 
and fearless public investigation. If, as he contends, the 
Smith-Barry tenantry have embarked on the Plan of Campaign 
through dishonesty, and persevered in it by means of violence 
and outrage, could he possibly desire a better means of 
bolstering up the hapless Parnell Commission Report than 
he will have to his hand in the evidence amassed by a Special 
Committee who would elicit every particular as to the killed 
and wounded, and as to the death-dealing machinery of the 
“explosive bombs?” If, on the other hand, the people of 
Tipperaryare simply engaged in as lawful a Trades Union strike 
as ever was formed against an act of landlord aggression as 
wicked as even the evil annals of Irish landlordism can match 

if they have given up tens of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
their property without a single act of resistance to the law, or a 
single mischance in life or limb to any human being—if Mr. 
Balfour's failure, after all but twelve months’ ferocious 
Coercion, to interrupt the peaceful transfer of the business and 
population of Mr. Smith-Barry’s town to New Tipperary, has 
so worked upon himself and his subordinates that they have 
entered upon an intolerable system of exasperation with a 
view to getting the people into the clutches of the Coercion 
law, or within stroke of a policeman’s bludgeon—if, at the 
present moment, the high-spirited people who were capable 
of an almost incredible pitch of self-abnegation for the saving 
of their poor countrymen, are living under conditions of 
misgovernment which make life a torment, dogged and 
jostled by tipsy policemen, subject to furious assaults by 
armed men whenever they meet together, or cheer, or even 
stand in their own streets, and provided with no other repre- 
sentative of public justice than the Removable magistrate 
who superintends the police charges—it is quite intelligible 
that Mr. Balfour should shrink from the white light of a 
Parliamentary inquiry; but there is all the more crying 
necessity that the British people should be once for all 
apprised -of the truth as to this system of petty devilry 
which the people of Tipperary are enduring, and should 
strip Mr. Balfour of the cunning Parliamentary mask by 
which he sometimes succeeds in concealing, even from keen 
English eyes, his impotence in Tipperary, and his shameless 
vilification of the people he has failed to conquer. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 








HIGHER AND INTERMEDIATE TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 





N a former article on Technical Education in primary 
schools, I promised to consider the question of its appli- 
cation in the case of secondary instruction. I would now ask 
permission to do so, and to show how far and in what way 
the Technical Act of last ‘Session has been adopted and is 
working. 

Perhaps few outside the charmed circle really understand 
what Technical Education means ; the very name is unsatis- 
factory and misleading, and as to the interpretation of the 
Act, did not the Lord President himself, as the highest 
educational authority in the country, actually acknowledge 
to the Marquis of Ripon that he could not explain it? 





And yet to those within the charmed circle the definition of 
Technical Education is plain enough. It simply means that 
opportunity should be given to every class of our people, to 
each kind in its own degree, to learn suchthings and to develop 
such habits of mind and body as will in the long run, or in 
the short one, best enable it to excel in the professional, in- 


dustrial, and commercial struggle for existence in which the 


| 


nations are now engaged. ‘That our educational authorities 
in England, whether considering the case of poor or rich, have 


| not hitherto arrived at the most satisfactory solution of this 


great problem is generally admitted. Howto solve it properly 
is the question to which the nation is now addressing itself. 
In the last article on this subject I pointed out that 
although radical changes in certain directions are required in 
the curriculum of our elementary schools in order to lay the 
foundations of a technical education amongst the people, 
these changes need not be difficult to accomplish. It is 
a pleasing admission for one to make who, as a rule, finds 
himself in determined opposition to the Government measures, 
that for once he is able warmly and strongly to support Sir 
William Hart Dyke’s New Code. Doubtless there are still 
many things unaccomplished—perhaps some done which had 
been better left undone—but on the whole we may be thank- 
ful to a Tory Government for having done so much to enable 
technical instruction to be introduced, in drawing and 
manual work, throughout our primary schools, and frankly 


| to acknowledge that this Code, and the Bill which accompanies 














it, do more than has been yet attempted to place our elemen- 
tary education on the right lines. 

The Report of the Technical Instruction Commission 
divides its subject under three heads—the instruction 
needed first for the workman, secondly for the foreman or 
manager, thirdly for the master or director. It points out, to 
my thinking most wisely, that so far as concerns the object 
of securing the supremacy which British industry and com- 
merce have hitherto held amongst the nations, but which 
supremacy is now endangered by the progress made in other 
countries, the all-important condition is that the education of 
those who are to be the leaders of industry should be placed 
on the firmest and most advanced platform. That much has 
recently been done to make up our national leeway in this 
direction must be acknowledged. ‘The national honour is 
now committed to the assistance of this highest form of 
education in the grants made to the Welsh and to the 
English University Colleges. Nor does this action of 
Government, as might be feared, stay the perennial flow 
of private benevolence, which still continues to pour its 
vivifying tide in the same direction. In short, we can 
truthfully say that at last the nation has made up its mind 
that the thing has to be done. It acknowledges that a high 
technical education can never be self-supporting, and that it 
is the duty of the State, as well as of the locality and of the 
individual, to encourage, foster, and develop it. But what is 
worth doing is worth doing well. Englishmen, when they set 
their hand to the plough, do not look back. So we must be 
— to extend and complete what we have only as yet 
begun ; and all this means money, but money the outlay of 
which will. repay us, some sixty, and some an hundred told. 
What we need before all things to encourage is originality in 
art design of every kind, in science and in all its thousand 
applications. 

No mode of encouraging original research in all branches 
of science and art, and in their application to the welfare 
of the race, is more valuable than the foundation of scholar- 
ships, by which young men of aptitude—the Faradays, 
Joules, or Watts of the future—shall be assisted in their 
endeavours to unravel some of Nature’s tangled skeins. If 
rumour speaks true, the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 are of this opinion, for they are credited with 
the determination to appropriate some £5,000 per annum 
of their income for the foundation of scholarships with this 
express object. Should this rumour prove to be true, they 
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will, in my judgment, do much not only to justify their own 
existence, but also to raise the standard of English industrial 
and commercial enterprise to the level which we all desire it 
should occupy. 

Now let us pass to the second of the three divisions of 
the subject, and ask how are our foremen and managers of 
industrial and commercial concerns to be trained, and how 
far does the Technical Act help us in this matter? But first 
we must understand that this Act does not attempt to aid the 
highest form of technical education of which I have been 
speaking. It only affects those institutions which work and 
teach in connection with the Department of Science and Art. 
As a rule the Universities and University Colleges do not do 
so, and hence they cannot participate in the advantages 
offered by the Act. In short, the Act takes cognisance of the 
secondary or intermediate as distinguished both from the 
primary and the higher education of the country. But in this 
restricted sphere there is enough and more than enough to 
be done. We have to give opportunity for the smart boy 
from the elementary school to continue his education either 
in evening schools, or, if he can obtain it, by admission to a 
day technical school, and thus fit him at once to take a 
higher position in the work-a-day world than his father did, 
who had either to serve a dreary seven years’ apprenticeship, 
or else to spend some years sweeping out the office, or 
making up parcels. No fear that there will be plenty left to 
be the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

If Sir William Hart Dyke’s Bill passes into law, the em- 
bargo of the necessity of the three R’s will be removed from 
evening primary schools, and they will be permitted to teach 
what they find their locality needs. On the other hand, by 
the Act of last Session, any Local Authority may devote a sum 
not exceeding a penny in the pound to the foundation or 
support of a technical school, either day or evening, in which 
any of the subjects now on the list of the Department of 
Science and Art may be taught, and any other subject needed 
by the locality, provided only that it be sanctioned by the 
Department. Thus it is clear that the Act is not intended to 
stereotype the South Kensington system—which, after all, 
itself is, and must be, capable of such modification as the 
necessities of the time require—but aims at giving elasticity 
to the education which it was passed to promote, by enabling 
each locality to take up the higher and more special work 
which its peculiar circumstances demand. 

The Act, as we know, was passed in the last few days of 
the Session, under circumstances which called forth many ob- 
jurgations from some of our more advanced Radical friends. 
Other perhaps equally staunch Radicals, such as Mr. Mather 
and myself, supported the Bill, and endeavoured to improve 
it by the insertion of additional clauses. And although I 
naturally would have preferred to pass my own Bill, which I 
introduced for the National Association for promoting Tech- 
nical Education, and which was read a second time last 
Session, I felt that this was not possible, and that, caring more 
about the thing being done than the man who does it, the 
next best course was to support the Government measure. 
The sequel has shown, I think, that we were right, and that the 
half-loaf which we then got has proved to be by far the biggest 
half, and now the smaller half is in a fair way of being ob- 
tained by the New Code and its accompanying Bill; whilst the 
Act has been adopted and put into operation in about twenty 
different centres throughout the country. The general appre- 
ciation of the value of the Act is, however, perhaps not so ac- 
curately measured by the actual number of the localities which 
have in the short space of nine months adopted it, but rather 
in the widely differing conditions which these represent. 
Thus we find, on the one hand, that some of our greatest 
manufacturing centres, such as Manchester, Sheffield, Stock- 
port, Rochdale, Bolton, and Nottingham, have decided to 
take advantage of its provisions; whilst, on the other, many 
smaller towns—in which as yet manufactures have not played 
a large part—such as Wrexham, Maidstone, and Aberystwith, 











only to name a few, are also determined to try what good the 
Act can bring to them. One of the serious difficulties which 
has to be faced in the working of the Act, even when the 
Local Authority has decided to levy a rate up toa penny in the 
pound, is how that rate is to be distributed amongst the various 
institutions capable of claiming it under the Act. If an agree- 
ment is come to on this head between the rating authority and 
those who are to participate, no further trouble need be feared. 
If no such agreement can be arrived at, the Department of 
Science and Art is to act as arbitrator in the matter. So 
far, things seem to have gone smoothly enough. I am 
glad to be able to quote Manchester as an example of 
what ought to be done. In the first place a memorial was 
addressed to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of the 
County Council of Manchester, signed by authorised repre- 
sentatives of the several educational institutions in the 
city capable of receiving aid under the Act, representing no 
less than 7,000 pupils under tuition, stating that “in their 
opinion it would be consonant with the general feeling of the 
ratepayers of the city, which has always borne an honourable 
part in the development of popular instruction, if your Council 
would adopt, as soon as may be deemed convenient, the pro- 
visions of the Technical Instruction Act, 1889,” and binding 
themselves to agree together as to how the amount of any 
rate that might be levied by the Council should be divided 
amongst the memorialists. A special committee of the City 
Council was then appointed to consider and report on the sub- 
ject. This committee reported on April 2nd “ That the provi- 
sions of the Technical Act, 1889, are readily applicable to the 
wants of this city, and would prove highly advantageous to its 
commercial and industrial interests ; and they strongly recom- 
mend the Council to bring into operation the provisions of the 
Act forthwith.” The committee was then empowered to carry 
out these provisions, and on April 24th it was decided to vote 
a sum of £4,000, being one-third of a penny in the pound, 
for this purpose, and advertisements with reference to applica- 
tion by duly qualified institutions were issued. It, therefore, 
only remains for the Council to make an allocation of the 
grants, such as will in general terms be consonant with the 
agreement to which the qualified institutions have arrived. 
Sheffield has done even better than Manchester, for it has 
voted £4,534, being a larger grant proportional to its size— 
only, it is true, for one year as yet---for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act, and the parties concerned have agreed how 
the sum is to be spent. 

Whilst we see that the Act is thus proving useful to 
many urban centres, we may ask, How does it affect the 
rural districts, which certainly also deserve consideration ? 
Lord Ripon pointed out recently that, however willing 
the County Councils, like those of Yorkshire, might be to 
take advantage of the Act, they did not see their way to do 
so, unless it was by awarding scholarships to successful pupils 
from the public elementary schools, to be held at technical 
schools or colleges either within or beyond the borders of the 
Councils. And this mode of assistance does not seem, so far 
as we may interpret Lord Cranbrook’s evasive reply, to be in 
any way contemplated by the Act. Doubtless any County 
Council, should they deem it desirable, can impose a 
penny rate for building and carrying on an agricultural 
school or college; and possibly, in some counties where 
agriculture is the chief or only industry, such a_pro- 
posal might meet with approval. But in by far the larger 
number of cases the establishment, by an enforced rate, of 
dairy or other purely agricultural schools would probably 
meet with grave opposition from those whose interests pointed 
in other directions. That the agricultural mind is convinced 
things are not as they should be, is neither a startling nora 
new position. The farmer, we all know, is never satisfied 
with the weather or anything else. What is new, and even 
startling, is to hear him complain that it is the want of 
technical knowledge which lies at the root of the evils from 
which he is suffering. And that this complaint is fully 
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justified we may at once admit. A report on this important 
question from a joint committee of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture and the Farmers’ Club, presided over by Sir 
Richard Paget, has just been issued. The chief contention 
is, of course, that State aid should be liberally given, first to 
found a Normal School of Agriculture, then to endow 
county schools—apart, I suppose, from the possible penny 
rate— provided they teach agriculture, in aid of local 
effort, and also to aid in a similar way local agricultural 
associations, or Chambers of Agriculture engaged in scientific 
research. Such State aid is to be of a permanent character, 
subject only to conditions as to efficiency laid down by the 
Board of Agriculture. I for my part see no objection to such 
proposals. As we have three Government departments now 
answerable for education of one kind or another, no good 
reason can be given why a fourth should not be added. The 
improvement of agricultural education is certainly as im- 
portant as the questions concerning diseased meat, or even 
dog muzzling, which have lately occupied the attention of the 
Board. Who will deny that Mr. Chaplin would pose with 


effect as the progressive educationist of the Cabinet ? and if 
only the General Election be delayed for another two years, 
what may not the agricultural interest with his help accom- 
We live in hope. 


plish ? 


H. E. Roscoe. 








THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


——_—_+o0e —— 


"THE centenary banquet of the Royal Literary Fund re- 

cently attracted the public attention, and many columns 
were written in praise of the Fund. Yet it seems to have been 
forgotten that as many columns were published several years ago 
denouncing the Fund and its administrators. Its opponents were 
men of no mean position in the world of literature. Conspicuous 
among them were Charles Dickens, C. W. Dilke, John Forster, 
and the first Lord Lytton. They objected to appealing yearly to 
the public for help to men of letters ; they condemned the cost of 
administering the Fund itself ; and they considered that a system 
of annuities was better than one of occasional grants. A 
pamphlet entitled “ The Case of the Reformérs in the Literary 
Fund,” is now rare, and the whole subject may be said to have 
passed out of the public mind. 

Though the Literary Fund survives and is now prosperous, the 
controversy regarding it forty-two years ago was not wholly barren, 
as it led to the formation of a_ rival institution bearing the 
name of the Guild of Literature and Art. The special pur- 
pose of its founders was to establish in connection with it a 
“Guild Institution,” in which decayed, but deserving, artists, 
scholars, and men of letters might pass the evening of their 
lives in comparative comfort. The first Lord Lytton presented 
the Guild with a large piece of land on his estate at Stevenage, in 
Hertfordshire ; and he also devoted the proceeds of his play, Vof so 
Bad as We Seem,to the cost of building houses on the land, 
Thus the Guild became possessed of an “ Institution ” in which to 
house a penniless artist, scholar, or man of letters, and also of a fund 
out of which to pension him. The Guild Institution was formally 
opened on the 29th of July, 1865. A large gathering witnessed the 
interesting spectacle, and an entertainment at Knebworth followed, 
where speeches were delivered in which Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
told his hearers how, when in company with Charles Dickens at 
the same place several years before, “the idea was started of 
establishing a literary guild of brotherhood which might tend to 
bring scholars, artists, and men of letters more familiarly together, 
and which might secure to learning and genius, when bowed down 
by old age or poverty, a modest independence and an honourable 
refuge.” The responder to the toast was one whom the proposer 
styled “a household word all the year round,” and who spoke of 
the proposer as one who “had risen to the foremost place in the 
iterature of which he was the brightest ornament.” 





The most enthusiastic public gathering does not escape 
criticism from men whose heads are cool and whose pens are 
pointed ; and that which was held at the instance of the master of 
Knebworth received comments in the daily press which some of 
those present may have deemed disparaging and unjust. A 
leader in the 7¥mes contained many phrases which illustrate 
how difficult it is to please everybody. These phrases were 
avowedly, and almost apologetically, advanced as being critical in 
their nature, and they may be perused with interest now in the 
light of subsequent events. We may say without exaggeration 
that the following extract deserves a leading place among the 
few examples of fulfilled journalistic prophecy :—‘It is no new 
confession on our part that we feel, we hope, an allowable pre- 
judice against this continual ossification and petrifaction of the 
great public heart. Its warmest gushes of tenderness uniformly 
end in bricks and mortar, in the inevitable architect, question- 
able ornaments, insufficient estimates, incomplete plans, bur- 
densome debts, and a result altogether unworthy of the 
expenditure. ‘All the talents’ at Stevenage may have done 
better on this occasion, but, if they have, they have done much 
to redeem the character of genius. The misgiving we cannot 
repress is against bricks and mortar at all, upon ever so sensible 
a plan. To the best of our belief and knowledge a decayed actor, 
or poet, or scholar, or man of science would rather have a hundred 
a year, and live where he liked, and with whom he liked, than 
have it saddled with the condition of occupying a particular 
house in Hertfordshire.” 

The opening of the Guild Institution, and the brotherly union 
among the members of the Guild of Literature and Art had no 
injurious effect upon the Literary Fund. The subscriptions to it 
continued to increase year after year. Its anniversaries were pre- 
sided over by men whose names are not less honoured than those 
which graced the banquets in earlier days. In 1887, the chairman at 
the banquet was the master of Knebworth, the present Earl of Lyt- 
ton. Since his father had opened the Guild Institution in 1865 it 
had not filled any place in the public eye. Whether it had prospered 
or not was then a matter of conjecture. What its fate had been 
may be best told in the following words, which Lord Lytton used 
in the speech wherein he urged the claims of the Royal Literary 
Fund to public support :—“ It is without a rival in the field. And, 
within my recollection, once only, and then without success, has 
any other corporate body been constituted and started with 
similar aims and avocations. On the result of that abortive ex- 
periment I should like to make a suggestion, if you will allow me 
to refer to it in passing. Many years ago my father, and his 
eminent contemporary Charles Dickens, conceived the project 
of forming among their brother-craftsmen a mutual aid society, 
which, unlike the Literary Fund, was to be independent of 
support from the general public. That society, which came 
to an untimely end, they named the ‘Guild of Literature and 
Art.’ One of its main achievements was the creation of a 
sort of Arcadian retreat for authors and artists unable to 
afford a needed rest from their labours. To this my father 
contributed a piece of land. Then he wrotea play. The play 
was performed by distinguished artists and authors, and its 
proceeds were employed in building on that land a rural home 
for invalided veterans of literature and art. Well, so far as 
know, from that hour to this nothing has been able to induce a 
single representative of literature and art to inhabit the home so 
hopefully prepared for their reception. A zero is worth nothing 
till it is added toa unit. And, therefore, as sooner or later the 
wrecks must come to the shore—if they do not go to the bottom 
—I cannot help thinking that the best thing that could now be 
done with this small wreck of a perished enterprise would be to 
merge it in the Literary Fund.” 

We believe that, before this practical suggestion was made by 
Lord Lytton, the propriety of merging the property of the 
Guild in the Fund, had been mooted and discussed, and that the 
chief obstacle to such a consummation was the necessity for 
obtaining a private Act of Parliament sanctioning the transfer 
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There should be no difficulty in obtaining such an Act. Moreover, 
the outlay would be perfectly justifiable, as the value of the pro- 
perty is not insignificant. It may be urged, indeed, that the 
Literary Fund is now so large and bountifully fed that there is less 
occasion to add to it, and some of the surviving members of the 
Guild may entertain sentimental objections to such a painful 
confession of failure as would be inevitable if the Guild found a 
euthanasia in the body of which it hoped to be a rival, and against 
which it was a protest. In that event an alternative merits con- 
sideration. 

A younger body than either the Fund or the Guild, and one 
which promises to be even more useful than either to the literary 
craft, is the Incorporated Society of Authors. That body has 
already done good work ; if it were richer, it would become the 
English counterpart of the French Société des Gens de Lettres. 
The latter has raised the status, and consolidated the position, of 
men of letters in France. It had a struggle at the outset. It 
might have been struggling still, if large sums had not been 
presented or bequeathed to it by generous benefactors. The 
transfer of the property of the Guild of Literature and Art to the 
Incorporated Society of Authors would serve a double purpose. 
The Society of Authors would be the gainer, while the more 
practical and praiseworthy objects of the founders of the Guild 
would be promoted to an extent which might even exceed their 
sanguine expectations. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





SECOND NOTICE. 

N R. FRANK DICKSEE’S “Redemption of Tannhauser’ 
is exactly the kind of picture that appeals to the English 
public. It combines love, religion, and a touch of the super- 
natural, and affords plenty of scope to those who think such 
art as cannot be reproduced in words no art at all. The 
story, however, is too complex for satisfactory treatment. It 
involves the presentment of five different parties, as it were, 
on one canvas; and Mr. Dicksee has scarcely the gifts 
required for these ambitious pictures. His colour is poor, 
his handling is without freedom, ¢/am, or variety, his deal- 
ings with light and shade without breadth or significance. A 
sense of beauty, however, he has, and to that he should look for 
success. Into most of his works he introduces some single figure 
which, under right conditions, would make a picture by itself. 
The first was the girl in “ Harmony ;” another was the young 
mother in the “Shadow of the Church ;” a third, the serious 
maiden in “The Symbol.” To recommend an artist to be con- 
tent with painting pretty women may not seem the highest com- 
pliment, but it may preserve him from the fate of Benjamin West. 
High above Mr. Dicksee’s picture hangs Mr. Charles W. 
Furse’s portrait of Lord Aberdeen, which seems a good likeness 
so far as distance will allow one to judge; and then, beyond 
Mr. Ouless’s full-length of Mrs. North, we reach the picture by 
Mr. Crofts which has revived the dispute as to the mode and 
place of Charles I.’s execution. Mr. Crofts paints in a dry 
manner, but his pictures never lack probability. Whether King 
Charles was beheaded on a lordly block, or an ignoble billet, and 
whether the scaffold stood at the north-western or the south- 
eastern angle of the Banqueting House, are not questions, per- 
haps, over which a painter need greatly trouble himself. But he 
must endeavour to get the true historical perspective, to make 
his work convincing, through power to project himself in among 
the likely details of the event. This may seem an obvious reflec- 
tion, but it is astonishing how often pictures of history lose all 

force through lack of probable accident. 
From the “ murder” of a king to a group of family portraits is 
a sharp transition, but we can find nothing between Nos. 216 and 
235 to soften it. This second number belongs to Mr. Orchardson’s 
picture of a paterfamilias with his wife and daughters in the'r own 
drawing-room, The conception is studiously simple. The dresses 








are a collection of greys—of green-grey against black, of brown- 
grey against red, of yellow-grey against the luminous shadow of 
the inner room. The points of positive colour are given by a 
lamp of Oriental china, by the frames of two or three pictures, 
by red walls, and a crimson sofa. The technical problem Mr. 
Orchardson set himself was one of great difficulty, and it may 
safely be declared that no other English ‘painter of his genera- 
tion would have solved it with equal success. 

Another “ quick change” brings us to the President's “ Bath of 
Psyche,” the picture which has been bought to keep company with 
the “ Python Slayer” in the Chantrey collection. It has one clear 
defect in the insignificance of the head, which is neither well con- 
ceived, well painted, nor well put on. The pose of the body and 
limbs, however, is graceful, the argentine flesh-tints are exquisite, 
and the general arrangement is happy and statuesquely pictorial. 
The council of the Academy is to be congratulated on its purchase. 
The two Newlynite productions which hang above it have a curious 
effect where they are. They are by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, and 
each deals with a ship and a tug-boat. The world is not such a 
colourless place as Mr. Brangwyn would have us believe, not 
even on a dull day at sea. But his story is, as usual, well told, 
and his art sincere. 

Mr. Hook’s landscapes are painted on principles as dia- 
metrically opposed as possible to those of the Newlyn school. 
With him that personal equation which it is a main object with 
the Newlynites to suppress, is carefully fostered. The result is a 
series of landscapes which have a broader, richer, deeper humanity 
about them than those of almost anyone else one could name. 
The best of the four pictures which he sends to the Academy is 
“A Jib for the New Smack.” It has a brilliancy not to be found 
to the same extent in the other three, while the arrangement of 
the landscape—the bay with its long trend of enclosing cliffs, the 
suggestion of a fishing village, and the arrangement of the little 
party of Mr. Hook’s favourite half-figures in the foreground—is 
more than usually happy. Mr. Henry Moore fills a sort of half- 
way place between Mr. Hook and the little western colony. His 
intentions are objective, but the personal equation comes in in 
spite of them. He studies the sea frankly and sincerely, painting it 
in a fashion that he himself would call imitative. But, nevertheless, 
in the break and roll of his waves, in his gem-like colour, and in the 
mutual dependence of his skies and seas, his personality finds its 
opportunity. Mr. Moore had a triumph at Paris last year. This 
he has now followed up with two pictures at the secessionist 
Salon in the Champ-de- Mars, which are attracting attention from 
French artists. 

Now that we have got among the sea-painters, we may as well 
devote the rest of this article to their works. Mr. John Brett, 
whose vogue was so great a few years ago, has quite failed to rise 
out of his hard, unsympathetic, totally unreal, early manner, and has 
now become one of the most uninteresting of all our students of the 
sea. His pictures at the Academy are laborious froc?s verbal, from 
which everything that nature has of subtlety is left out. Compare 
them with the canvases of Mr. Colin Hunter which deal with 
exactly the same sorts of subjects, and you have the difference 
embodied between the artistic and the non-artistic temperament. 
In spite of some thinness of texture, “The Hills of Morven” 
is one of the best landscapes Mr. Hunter has recently pro- 
duced. Lastly, we may turn back for a moment to speak of Mr. 
Adrian Stokes. His single contribution to the Academy, “ Off 
St. Ives,” hangs in the second room. It represents fishing smacks 
in a brisk sea, their sails close reefed, and their bows buried in 
white slaps of foam. The horizon is very low, so that by far the 
larger part of the picture is sky. It is the same with the things 
Mr. Stokes has sent to the New Gallery and the Grosvenor. 
Taken with other features, this goes to prove that his exemplars 
are the Dutchmen of to-day—summed up in James Maris, and 
those of 1650 summed up in Ruysdael. The comparison need 
not frighten Mr. Stokes. He has not yet learnt the freedom of 
Maris, and he will probably never rise to the profound repose of 
the Haarlem master, but his works show a promise of colour at 
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least equal to theirs, while they have a delicacy and a freedom 
from all the grossness of paint, on which they may depend with 
perfect security. 





VERY SHORT MEMORIES. 





LADY who tells us that she was born in the year 1842, and 
who is consequently still short of the half-century, has begun 
to give the world her “Reminiscences” in the pages of Murray's 
Magazine. That she is herself a member of a well-known family, 
and that she has met with many notable and interesting persons 
during her life, is not to be disputed ; but it will strike most 
persons as a little strange that the garrulous egotism which is 
supposed to be the privilege of old age should now be appropri- 
ated by those who are still on the right side of fifty. In the case 
of Mrs. Ross some of her stories are good and well told ; others 
are passable, but spoilt in the telling ; whilst some are wholly 
trivial. Why, for instance, should she have so much to tell us 
about Thackeray, and yet quote a verse from one of his published 
poems—inaccurately—under the impression that it stands by itself, 
and was specially inscribed to her mother? Why, again, should 
she make the great Lawrence when dying “dictate his own 
epitaph” as follows :—“ Here lies Sir H. J. Lawrence, who tried 
to do his duty”? Fancy the hero on his death-bed talking of 
himself as anything but plain “ Henry Lawrence”! Why, again, 
should she add to the innumerable host of apocryphal stories about 
the late Lord Houghton, by connecting the name of that kindest 
of men with a fable which has been related successively of half 
the men and women about town? 

It is not, however, with the obvious deficiencies in Mrs. Ross’s 
“ Reminiscences” that we would trouble ourselves here; but 
rather with the phenomenon itself—the terrible phenomenon 
which is presented by a woman of forty-eight sitting down to 
gossip in print about the people she has known. That it is a 
popular form of amusement we sorrowfully admit. Did not Mr. 
Frith secure almost as great a popularity by his book of memories 
as that which he won by his “Derby Day”? Are not the 
“ Recollections” of Mr. Montagu Williams now ih their fourth 
or fitth edition? The public likes personal gossip, especially if it 
is mingled with a slight spice of scandal ; and so long as any man 
or woman who happens to have been brought in contact with a 
certain number of notorieties chooses to sit down and tell all 
about these heroes and heroines—the colour of their hair and the 
cut of their gowns, the names of their lovers and the nature of their 
ailments—the world will buy eagerly, and read with open mouth. 

But where is this sort of thing to end? Are we to have no 
“time limit” to the liberty of the “ Reminiscencer”? Is he or she 
to be free to sit down and “reminisce” at any time of life, and 
without regard to the fact that most of the people he or she has 
known are living people still? These are serious questions, and 
we wait for an answer. When Mrs. Beecher Sto we returned to 
the States after her first triumphal tour through England, she 
published a book called “Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” 
which, it is to be feared, cost her a very large number of her noble 
and distinguished acquaintances in this country. In this book 
the good lady prattled artlessly, as though writing to her own 
family, about the Duchess of X and the Countess of Y, Lord This 
and the Rev. That: telling the whole American world what the 
Duchess had to say about the pains and joys of motherhood, who 
was the favourite dress-maker of the Countess, and what the noble 
lord and the reverend clergyman ate and drank at dinner. 

This was thought at the time to be a frightful breach of good 
manners, pardonable only because the sinner was an American 
cousin. But who would think anything nowadays of the publica- 
tion of sucha book? Alas! it is the kind of stuff which English- 
men as well as Americans have learned to like. Is it not a fact 
that a few months ago one of the magazines was publishing a 
series of papers called “ Reminiscences of a Young Man,” in 
which the courageous author, who was only half the age of Mrs. 





Ross, told us all about the celebrities he had met with since his 
arrival in London a couple of years before, and we were permitted 
to hear the jokes of Mr. Oscar Wilde, and to gaze admiringly 
upon Mr. Irving in private life ? 

Where is it toend? Talleyrand, we know, refused to allow his 
personal gossip to appear until thirty years after his death ; Mr. 
Gladstone is credited with the opinion that a still longer term 
should elapse before the memoirs of a public man are given to 
the world. But who agrees with him? Nobody, if we may judge 
by the eagerness of these chroniclers of social small beer to serve 
up their tankards of that beverage foaming from the vat, and by 
the rush of thirsty souls eager to quaff the draught. 

Where will it end, indeed? It seems to us that by-and-by the 
gentlemen who keep diaries will be offering them for sale to our 
able editors in daily instalments, and the “ Reminiscences” of 
Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson will be served up to the 
public, not after the decease or during the dotage of those worthy 
persons, but day by day as the records are made. 

At this moment we have our eye upon a gentleman who is popu- 
larly believed to be writing a journal in which half the celebrities of 
London must have found a place—a diary which, when it is given 
to the world, will throw as vivid a light upon English life during 
the second half of the nineteenth century as that which the pages 
of Pepys cast upon the England of the Stuarts. Why does not 
some enterprising editor secure the services of this diarist, and 
publish his journal in daily instalments, letting us know each 
morning what has happened to the writer during the previous 
four-and-twenty hours? Sooner or later it will evidently come 
to that, then why not come to it at once? In such a case this is 
the kind of thing which we might have read, say last Tuesday, in 
the columns of the Dai/y News :— 


‘*Monday, June 2nd. A fine day. Walked along the Embankment 
towards Blackfriars, and admired the trees greatly. Met Mr. D’Oyley Carte 
opposite the Savoy Hotel. He told me that Mr. Stanley dined there last 
night, and appreciated mightily the buffalo-hump specially imported for the 
dinner, but thought the bill too high, and on leaving declined to ‘tip’ the 
waiters. . . . Met Smith, who took me to lunch at the Reform Club. James 
Payn and William Black were there. Black, who was eating cold salmon, 
happened to remark that he could tell by the flavour of the fish that it was 
caught in the Dee. ‘ That's a Dee—d bad guess of yours,’ said Payn, at 
which everybody laughed. On leaving the club, I ran against Randolph 
Churchill, who was looking very spruce, and confided to me that he had 
won a pot on Jouarre. He told me that, as is his wont, he had just been 
walking up and down in the Green Park, reciting the speech on the 
Licensing Proposals, which he hopes to make to-morrow night. Whilst we 
were chatting Lord Salisbury passed. He nodded to me, but deliberately 
cut Randolph, who remarked, ‘ There goes the Royal bison.’. . . Dined 
at Mrs. Jeune's to meet——" 


But we stay our hand. This, as we know, is the sort of Recol- 
lections which the Reminiscencer of to-day is busy putting down 
in his diary. In itself it is perfectly legitimate, and if it were pub- 
lished fifty years hence it would be read with interest, would hurt 
no human creature, and would amuse most persons. But the 
modern Reminiscencer has little thought for the readers of the 
next getieration. All his thought is of the passing notoriety of the 
hour. Therein he differs from the genuine diarist, such as he at 
whose identity we have hinted. He hopes to have his journal 
printed and published and given to the world before one of the 
persons over whose lives he gossips has passed away. But, if 
that be so, would it not be better if the diarist were to publish 
his record daily, so that those whose names figure in it might, at 
least, have the opportunity of correcting the more flagrant of the 
errors in which these trivial chronicles invariably abound? You 
think it cannot be pleasant for a man to find his private talk at 
the luncheon or dinner table printed in the newspapers next 
morning? My dear sir, where have you been living, that you 
have not learned that we all do it nowadays, and only pretend not 
to like it? 

At all events, let the enterprising editors ponder over the 
suggestion thrown out above ofa real diary of reminiscences to 
be published hot and hot, from day to day, before even the most 
delicate bit of scandal has had time to become stale. 
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SIR BLOWITZ’S DIARY. 


—— 
I HAVE at last the honour to announce to you, my splendid 
benefactor, and through you to the English-speaking nations, 
that I, alone, of European valets, am in possession of extracts 
from Sir Blowitz’s Diary. You would know how they came into 
my possession? I reply, I stole them. Shall I tell you why? 
Yes, it was in this way— 

You must know that one day, shortly before the death of 
M. Thiers, I was brushing Sir Blowitz’s coat as usual. M. Jones, 
who was at that time M. Thiers’ gentleman, came to me 
and said, “ My master has left the house in the indignation, what 
you call the crestfallen, because Sir Blowitz has refused him an 
audience.” 

“Had M. Thiers,” I said, “the note of introduction, the honour 
of the acquaintance previous, or the business pressing very ?” 

He said, “ M. Thiers had not the note of introduction nor the 
honour of the acquaintance previous, nor the business pressing 
very, but he had the curiosity much.” 

I said, “ Sir Blowitz stands at his window on all lawful days 
frem 2.30 till 3, for the benefit of those with the curiosity much; 
but, except in the cases special, he grants no interviews, save to 
crowned heads, before four of the clock.” 

“But M. Thiers,” he said, “is a great man.” 

“ Sir Blowitz,” I said, quoting from out the circular, “ regrets 
that he can make no exception in favour of Ministers of State.” 

“ But, Monsieur,” he said, “it was the curiosity much of M. 
Thiers to see Sir Blowitz’s diary that brought me here.” 

“No one,” ! said, “has seen that but Sir Blowitz himself.” 

He said, “ But my master would give much the price to know 
whether his name is mentioned in the diary.” 

“Much the price,” I said, “has been offered to Sir Blowitz to 
mention the names of princes in his organ of the press, but he is 
the man obstinate.” 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, chinking a bag of gold pieces, “ if it 
could be so contrived that the name of M. Thiers should be men- 
tioned in the diary as thus—‘ My friend, Thiers’—or, again, ‘Thiers 
had five o’clocker with me to-day’—why, then——” and once more 
the bag of gold pieces chinks. 

“ But how to be done?” I| asked. 

“Ts not the diary,” he said, “kept in a cabinet of which Sir 
Blowitz alone has the key? Now you have the acumen, the skill, 
the grand audacity ——” 

“T have not the acumen,” I said, “ nor the skill, nor the grand 
audacity, but I have another key.” 

“Then it is done,” he said. 

“ But,” I said, “it were cruel to buoy up M. Thiers with the 
hope that his name is mentioned in the diary.” 

“That will be alrite,” he said. “You bring the diary to me, 
and I know a journalist Irish, a much valued contributor to your 
great paper, who will make it alrite.” 

“ But,” I said, “even if this be so, how can it benefit M. 
Thiers ?—for never will the diary be published.” 

“It will benefit him to posterity,” he said, “for our children’s 
children will know that M. Thiers was the friend of Sir Blowitz.” 

“ That would only be if it was published,” I said. 

“It is the shame,” he cried, “that Sir Blowitz does not publish 
his reminiscences.” 

“ He is the man over-modest,” I said. 

“ He will be forced to publish the diary,” he said. 

“Who can move mountains?” I asked incredulously. 

“You are the man,” he said, producing another bag of gold pieces. 

I smiled. 

“You are smiling,” he said, with a readiness that took me 
aback. “Yet it is simple very. When you acquire the loan of 
the diary, you make some extracts from it; you publish a few of 
these, Sir Blowitz is astounded; you publish a few more, he comes 
to you, he asks when is this to cease; you say when the diary is 
published in full.” 

A business transaction then passed between us. 















From this moment I felt bound in honour to obtain the loan 
of the diary. M. Thiers’ death unfortunately deprived me of the 
great pleasure of showing him that I was not unworthy of the 
trust placed in me by his gentleman, M. Jones. I would fain, for 
the honour of the English press, have given him the information 
M. Jones had challenged me, as it were, to furnish. When I saw 
Sir Blowitz the other day, I told him of M. Thiers’ anxiety to be 
mentioned in the diary. 

“It was natural,” he said. 

“He was also very curious,” I said, “to read the diary.” 

“Tt can never be published,” he said. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“ Speak lower,” he said, “the Emperor William is in the next 
apartment.” 

“T am sorry M. Thiers is dead,” I said, “for had he been 
living I should have the pleasure of giving him the information he 
wanted.” 

“ How,” he asked in amazement, “could you do so ?” 

In reply 1 showed him the second key to his cabinet. 
seemed much impressed. 

“ You have not taken a copy of the diary?” he asked. 

“Not a complete copy,” I said, “but I can repeat a good deal 
of it.” 

He reflected, and then touched his bell. 

“Tell the Emperor William to call another day,” he said to 
the servant. ‘ Now,” he said to me, “ how much of this diary do 
you remember ?” 

“ To take a few instances,” I said, “1 remember these—- 


He 


This day I was offered the vacant place in the Academy. | refused it. 
They pressed me. ‘No,’ I said, ‘there are forty immortals, there is only 
one Blowitz.’ 

Sir Gladstone requests me to form a cabinet for him. I do so on the back 
of an envelope. He is profuse in his thanks. 

Sir Blowitz, Lord Blowitz, Duke de Blowitz, Blowitz I. of France. 

Private letter from Czar Russia saying, ‘Are you satisfied ?' 

* Quite satisfied.’ 

Gave permission to-day to expedition to set out for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. 

Letter from Queen Victoria asking me for a photograph with autograph. 
These requests are becoming too frequent. 

Bismarck telegraphs, ‘ Should I reign?’ 


I reply, 


I reply, ‘ Yes.’ 

Sir Blowitz had listened to me with growing uneasiness. 

“ But, surely,” he said, “ you do not intend to publish these?” 

“That depends on yourself,” I answered. “I shall publish 
a few extracts now, and others later unless you give the diary to 
the world.” 

“ But you stole them,” he said. 

“ Because,” I replied, “the non-publication of the diary seems 
to me going in the face of the public’s wishes, which should over- 
ride everything.” 








A RAMBLER IN LONDON. 





VI—NOON IN JUDAEA. 


‘THE East of London is a large district—so large that there is 

room in it for variety. There is space for the Jew to be 
essentially Jewish, for the workman to work or to agitate, for the 
thief to thieve, for the murderer to murder, and for the police to 
catch him if they can. Close to the noisy main street, with the 
crowds and the many vehicles of noon, rests the quiet group of 
the old Trinity almshouses; the flag in the centre of their 
enclosure is half-mast high to-day—peaceful death on one side 
of the pavement and the war of life on the other. Over the 
gate of the enclosure a notice forbids the entrance of strangers, 
hawkers, perambulators, beggars, or dogs. So peace may be 
possible there; but I ranked in one or more of these prohibited 
classes, and I could not enter. I could only admire the flowers, 
gazing strenuously through the gateway, and then pass further 
westward to Whitechapel, where flowers in their native soil are of 
less account than fruit on barrows. Even the main thoroughfare 
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is full of variety ; it varies with the day and the hour. Not every 
day, as in the time of the Dock Strikes, does one see the hungry 
crowd gathered outside the “ Food and Shelter” of the Salva- 
tion Army. Not every hour, as now, have the street loafers 
the always new, and to them inexpensive, pleasure of a street 
accident. This time, I learn, a van and two horses have 
attempted to perforate a wall. They have failed, and have been 
removed. There is nothing left but a little blood, slowly mixing 
with the dust and mud of the pavement, around which the crowd 
stands and entertains conjectures. Whitechapel at noon, with 
the watery sunlight coming fitfully through a sky of almost even 
grey, looks one thing to me; to the workman who lives here, as 
he comes back from his work at night, though it should be earlier, 
and sees the lighted clock of St. Mary’s winking drowsily at him 
through the fog, Whitechapel looks something quite different. As 
I turn up Petticoat Lane, 1 remember that if I had come ona 
Sunday morning, I should have found it far more crowded, and 
the Jewish population would have been busy there with gambling 
and speculation. The poverty of the East is brilliant with variety 
in its outward aspect ; it is only from within that one feels sure 
that to many life must seem but a dull monotone, made lurid at 
rare intervals with some cheap sensuality. 

The names painted over the shop- doors, the faces of the 
people in the streets, and the language they speak, proclaim their 
Jewish origin. It has been computed that there are not less than 
60,000 Jews in London. The other nations would have none 
of them, and England, crowded as she was and is, found room 
for them; or they found it for themselves. As one passes 
through the squalid streets, and watches the crowds of the 
poorer, though not of the utterly destitute class, one wonders if 
the Jews—of this quarter, at least—do not still sigh at times for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

There are grades in their poverty. It would be unsafe, 
perhaps, to estimate from the appearance of a shop the income 
of its Jewish proprietor ; but the shop has a more substantial 
air than the barrow; the salesman at the barrow seems in 
a position of permanent comfort when compared with the hawker 
who has to carry his own tray; and the hawker should surely 
pity those hollow-eyed, narrow-chested, unshaven men, with the 
wisp of flannel round their throats, and their coats buttoned 
as tightly as the presence of buttons will permit, who slink 
softly and sadly along under the shadow of the wall, or stand 
gazing vacantly at the street-corners. In Wentworth Street 
there are lines of these barrows on either side. At one 
there are leeks and gherkins to suit the Jewish palate, at 
another there are neat rows of Hebrew books, wax tapers, 
and little tin boxes with thongs attached to them, to suit 
the Jewish form of faith. At others there are bright-coloured 
prints, or ornaments of imitation tortoiseshell, appealing to a love 
of finery which is not characteristic only of the Jewess ; for Went- 
worth Street and the neighbourhood have by no means sunk so 
low as to altogether neglect appearances. There are bright 
feathers in the hats of the girls who come streaming down Com- 
mercial Street in the dinner-hour. There is a certain similarity 
in their dress. Velvet or cognate material is popular. Jackets 
and gloves are not worn as a rule; though the former may be 
carried in the hand and used to kill flies on the wall. Probably 
the older women who are shopping in Wentworth Street know 
that they do not look altogether unpicturesque with the crimson 
or scarlet shawl over their black hair. There are, of course, any 
number of shops for the sale of second-hand clothes ; and one 
dusty, grimy building in the neighbourhood bears the imposing 
title of “ Exhibition and Clothes Exchange.” Not far from it one 
sees a mysterious notice informing us that “The Noah’s Ark 
Dress Suit” can be hired. Conjecture or question would be 
unwise ; to read such a notice is to feel at once that there are 
some things which it is better not to know. 

The children are not apparently much exercised on the ques- 
tion of dress. They sit down when they are tired, or when they 
happen to think about it, and they never reflect that the muddy 





curb-stone may spoil their apparel. As a rule, the muddiest 
curb-stone would find such a task difficult. Yet these children 
are influenced by fashion, though not by fashion in dress. The 
whip-top has gone out, and tip-cat is coming in. I noticed one 
girl make certain cabalistic marks all across the pavement with 
white chalk. I thought it was going to be hop-scotch, but it was 
not. When she had completed the lines, she seated herself 
placidly against the wall, and swore at any passer-by who hap- 
pened to treadonthem. She was evidently waiting for some com- 
panion to take part in the game. On the hard smooth road in 
Harrow Alley roller-skating was going on. One pair of skates is 
enough for three boys. Two of them wear a skate on one foot and 
push themselves along with the other. The other boy runs behind 
and says that it is histurn. The gravity of some of these children 
is most extraordinary. They play practical jokes on one another 
with absolutely unmoved faces, or with one terrible grin. Possibly 
they have already found out the seriousness of everything, and 
have no time to waste on the prolonged giggle of the amused 
aristocrat. Many of these children have the most beautiful faces, 
but their hair is often spoiled by being twisted into an absurd 
sort of top-knot or by a painful artificial shininess. Among the 
older women one sees a number of brown wigs. They do not 
pretend to be anything but wigs. Sometimes they are pushed a 
little backward, and a fringe of the natural hair shows in front. 

The whole place is full of incongruities. At one of the barrows 
a tall, fine woman is standing. She has a Spanish face, and 
liquid, tragic eyes. Her age may be anything between forty and 
sixty. Pity and contempt are expressed in her gaze. How 
stately and magnificent she would look before the footlights, a 
queen of tragedy, with the best blank verse falling rhythmically 
from her full lips! At the present time she is differing with the 
proprietor of the barrow as to the price of certain vegetables. 
One notices that the Jew loves to deal in commodities of which 
the prices fluctuate, such as greengrocery. Or, again, one passes 
many a stall where the frayed garments of last year are sold, and 
finds close at hand a little shop hung with old armour. A tin hat 
case of curious shape recalls a fashion of many years ago. When 
shall we wear three-cornered hats again? And had the 
bright and beautiful people who wore them of yore anything 
in common with that gaudy youth yonder who is bargaining 
for more second-hand brilliancies. Amid such scenes one 
recalls the words of the gentle and genial Teufelsdréckh : 
“Often, while I sojourned in that monstrous tuberosity 
of civilised life, the capital of England—and meditated and 
questioned destiny, under that ink-sea of vapour, black, thick, 
and multifarious as Spartan broth—and was one lone soul amid 
those grinding millions—often have I turned into their old-clothes 
market to worship.” The reason, it will be remembered, was that 
the philosopher desired to worship man as the Temple of the 
Divinity, but that man had the misfortune to be also possessed of 
the devil, and vanity, the “clearest phasis” of the devil, would 
have appropriated the worship; and so Teufelsdréckh was con- 
strained instead “to do reverence to those shells and outer husks 
of the body,” to cast-off clothes. Less far-fetched reasons have 
led to more than one variety here of another form of worship. 
Laborare est orare. The service of man, whether in connection 
with other services or not, profits more than the ironical devotion 
of that imaginary and imaginative philosopher. Nor is it limited 
to that fragment of the great East End in which I lingered fora 
few minutes to-day, and caught a glimpse of Toynbee and St 
Jude’s. 








THRUMS GOSSIPS. 





IV.—_THE MAN WHO SAW NOTHING. 


ONDERFUL is the variety of pleasures in Thrums. One 

has no sooner unyoked from his loom than something 
exhilarating happens. In the same hour I have known a barn 
go on fire in the Marywellbrae, a merriment caravan stick on 
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the Brig of the Kelpies and a lord dine in the Quharity Arms 
parlour, the view of which is commanded from the top of Hookey 
Crewe’s dyke. To see everything worth seeing is impossible, 
simply because the days are not thirty-six hours long. Most of us, 
however, see our fill, Dite Deuchars being the strange exception. 

A bad boy had flung a good boy’s bonnet on to Haggart’s 
roof, and we had gone for it with a ladder. We were now sitting 
up there, to see what it was like. Conversation had languished, 
but Haygart said “Ay,” and then again “ Umpha,” as one may 
shove a piece of paper into a dying fire to make a momentary 
blaze. In the yard the boys were now mapping out the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” with kail-runts. Women were sitting on dykes, knitting 
stockings. Snecky Hobart was pitting his potatoes. We could 
join him presently if Haggart refused to add to our stock of in- 
formation ; but the humourist was sucking in his lips, and then 
blowing them out—and we knew what that meant. To look at 
his mouth rehearsing was to be suddenly hungry. We had 
planted ourselves more firmly on the roof when— 

“ Wha’s killing ?” cried Lunan. 

The screech and skirl of a pig under the knife had suddenly 
shaken Thrums. 

“Lookaboutyou’s killing,” cried Dite, turning hastily to the 
ladder. 

There followed a rush of feet along the Tenements. Snecky 
Hobart flung down his spade, the two laddies plucked up the 
Slough of Despond and were off before him. The women fell 
off the dykes as if shot. 

“You're coming, Tammas, surely?” said Dite, already on the 
ladder. 

“Not me,” answered Haggart. “If Lookaboutyou likes to 
kill without telling me aforehand, I dinna gang near him.” 

“Come awa’, Davit,’ said Dite to Lunan. 

“T dinna deny,” said Lunan, “but what my feet’s tickly to 
start; but this I will say, that it was as little as Lookaboutyou 
could have done to tell Tammas Haggart he was killing.” 

“ But Tammas hadna speired ?” 

“Speir!” cried Haggart. “Let me tell you, Dite Deuchars, 
a humourist doesna speir ; he just answers. But awa’ wi’ you to 
the farm ; and tell Lookaboutyou that if he thinks I’m angered at 
his no telling me he was killing, he was never mair mista’en.” ~ 

“T wouldna leave you,” said Dite, “if you had been on your 
adventures, but you’re no, and I’m so onlucky, I hardly ever see 
ony oncommon thing.” 

“On my adventures I'll be in a minute, for the screaming o’ 
that swine calls to my mind an extraordinar meeting I had wi’ a 
coachfu’ o’ pirates.” 

“ Sal, I would like to hear that,” said Dite, stepping on to the 
roof again. 

The squeals of the pig broke out afresh. 

“That’s mair than I can stand,” cried Dite, sliding down the 
ladder. He ran a few yards, and then turned back undecidedly. 

“Is it a particler wonderful adventure, Tammas ?” we heard 
him cry, though we could not see him. 

Haggart put his underlip firmly over the upper one. 

“You micht tell me, Tammas,” cried the voice. 

It was not for us to speak; and Haggart would not. 

“1 canna make up my mind,” Dite continued sadly, “ whether 
to bide wi’ you, or to gang to the killing. If I dinna gang, I’m 
sure to wish I had ga’en ; and if I gang, I’ll think the hale time 
about what I’m missing.” 

We heard him sigh, and then the clatter of his heels. 

“ He’s a lang time, though,” said Lunan, “in turning the close. 
We should see him when he gets that length.” 

“The onlucky «crittur'll be wavering in the close,” said 
Haggart, “no able to make up his mind whether to gang on or 
turn back. I tell you, lads, to have twa minds is as confusing as 
twins.” 

We saw Dite reach the mouth of the close, where he stopped 
and looked longingly at us. Then he ran on, then he stopped 
again, then he turned back. 











““He’s coming back, after all,” said Lunan. 
“Ou, he'll be off again directly,” Haggart said, with acumen, 
as we discoursed the next minute. “Ay, the body’s as ondecided 
as a bairn standing wi’ a bawbee in its hand, looking in at the 
window o’ a sweetie shop.” 

We saw Dite take. the backwynd like one who had at last 
forgotten our counter-attractions, but just as he was finally 
disappearing from view he ran into a group of women. 

“Tod, he’s coming back again,” said Lunan, breaking into the 
middle of Haggart’s story. ‘“ No wonder the crittur’s onlucky !” 

Dite, however, only came back a little way. He then climbed 
the glebe dyke, and hurried off up the park. 

“ He’s fair demented,” said Lunan, “for that’s as little the 
road to Lookaboutyou’s as it’s the road to the tap o’ this hoose.” 

The women sauntered nearer, and when they were within ear- 
shot Haggart stopped his narrative to shout— 

“Susie Linn, what made Dite Deuchars take the glebe 
park?” 

“ He’s awa’ to see Easie Pennycuick’s new crutches,” replied 
Susie. “The pridefu’ stock has got a pair that cost twal and 
saxpence (so she says), and she’s inviting a’body in to see them.” 

“The wy she’s lifted up about these crutches,” broke in 
Haggart’s wife, Chirsty, from her window, “is hard to bear ; and 
I ken I'll no gang to look at them. ‘Have you seen my new 
crutches ?’ she says, as soon as her een lichts on you.” 

“That’s true, Chirsty, and she came into the kirk late wi’ them 
last Sabbath of set purpose. Weel, we telt Dite about them in 
the backwynd, and he’s awa’ to see them. He said—— The 
Lord behears, if that’s no him coming back !” 

Dite had turned, and was hastening down the field. 

“ He’s changed his mind again,” said Lunan. “ He's off to 
the killing, after all.” 

“ Hoy, Dite Deuchars,” shouted Susie Linn. 

Dite hesitated, looking first in the direction of Lookaboutyou’s, 
and then at us. 

“ He’s coming here,” said one of the women. 

“ He’s halted,” said another. 

“He’s awa’ to the killing at Lookaboutyou’s,” cried Susie 
Linn. 

“ As sure as death he’s climbing into the glebe park again,” 
said Lunan. “Oh, the onlucky body !” 

“We maun turn our backs to the distracted crittur,” said 
Haggart, “ or I’ll never finish my adventure.” 

It was a marvellous adventure, with as many morals as Dite 
had minds ; and when we had talked it over, as well as listened to 
it, we prepared to descend the ladder. 

“ Ca’ canny,” cried Haggart, “ there’s somebody coming up.” 

Dite Deuchars, flushed with running, appeared at the top of 
the ladder. 

“ Was it a big swine?” asked Lunan. 

“] didna gang to the killing. I heard that Easie Penny- 
cuick——” 

“ Ay, and what thocht you of her crutches?” 

“ Truth to tell, Davit, I didna see them, for I couldna make up 
my mind whether to gang to Easie’s or to Lookaboutyou’s. They 
were both so enticing that in the tail o’ the day I sat down on 
the glebe dyke, despising mysel’ michty.” 

“ And a despiseable figure you maun have been.” 

“ Ay, but I’ve come back to hear your adventure, Tammas.” 

“The adventure’s finished,” replied Haggart, “and we're 
coming down.” 

Dite tottered off the ladder. 

“ Dagont !” he cried. 

“Let this be a warning to you,” said Haggart, “that them 
that’s greedy for a’ thing gets naething.” 

Dite, however, was looking so mournful that the very bucket 
on which he sat down might have been sorry for him. 

“ Dinna tell me I’m an ill-gittit man,” he said dejectedly, “for 
I’m no. A’ thing’sagin me. I’m keener to see curious oncommon 
things than ony ane o’ ye, but do I see them? The day the 
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doctor’s shalt flung him in the school-wynd, whaur was I? 
wi’ my usual luck, of course, I had gone round by the banker's 


Oh, 
close. On the hill, market day, I sat in the quarry for an hour, 
and naething happened. Syne I taks a dander through the wood, 
and no suner am I out o’ sicht than a ga’en-about-body flings 
himsel’ ower the quarry. Jeames McQuhatty and Pete Dundas 
saw him, though they hadna been there a quarter as lang as me. 
Sax month on end I’m as reglar at the kirk as if I got my living 
out o’ the minister, and naething wonderful occurs; but one 
single Sabbath I taks to my bed, and behold ! in the afternoon the 
minister swounds dead awa’ in the pulpit. When the show took 
fire in the square, was I there? Na, na, you may be sure I had 
been sent out o’ the wy to the fishing. Did I see Sam’l Robb 
fall off his hoose? Not me, though we had been neighbours for 
a twalmonth. What was the name o’ the only man in the east 
town end that sleepit through the nicht o’ the Weavers’ Riot and 
never woke up till it was a’ ower? The name o’ that man was 
Dite Deuchars.” 

“ Lad, lad, you’re onlucky ; but I didna ken you had brooded 
on’t like this.” 

“T’ve brooded on’t till I’m a gey queer character. Tammas 
Haggart, let me speir thisat you. Afore you met the pirate coach, 
did you or did you no come to a cross road?” 

“Man, Dite, I mind I did ; but how did you ken?” 

“Ken! I guessed it. I tell you, if I had been in your place, 
as sure as luck’s agin me, | would hae ta’en the other road, and 
never fallen in wi’ the pirates ava. That's what it is to be an 
onlucky man. Tammas Haggart——” : 

“ Ay, Dite?” 

“ There’s few things you dinna see humour in, but I think I 
ken one that beats you.” 

“ Namely, yoursel’, Dite?” 

““ Namely, mysel’.” 

“No, Dite,” Haggart said, thoughtfully, “I admit I see no 
humour in you. Ay, you’re a melancholy case. You had better 
gang awa’ to your bed.” 

“Sic an onlucky man as me,” replied Dite, doggedly, “doesna 
deserve a bed. I’m ga’en to sit for an hour on this bucket and 
sneer at mysel’.” J. M. BARRIE. 








THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF TENNIS. 





‘THE following remarks have nothing to do with lawn-tennis, 

and lovers of lawn-tennis may therefore pass them by. To 
those who know and love the old game, the game of kings and 
king of games, as it has been called, no apology is necessary, I hope, 
for putting forth a few observations on the recent match for the 
professional championship of tennis, which has excited very strong 
interest among the devotees of the game in England, in America, 
and in many Continental cities. The occasion was exceptional. 
The championship was held by a young player, Thomas Pettitt by 
name, a native of Kent, but domiciled in America, though not 
yet, as I am told, an American citizen. He is just thirty years of 
age. Five years ago he came over to England, and, after a 
struggle which was spread over three days, defeated our best 
English professional, George Lambert, who had occupied the 
position of champion for about fifteen years. His recent 
challenger was Charles Saunders, our best living player on this 
side the ocean, and a year younger than Pettitt. Considerable 
difficulties were encountered before the arrangements for the match 
could be completed. Pettitt wanted the match to be played in 
Boston, in his own familiar court, though he had won the champion- 
ship here in a neutral court ; then he wanted it to be played with 
American balls, which are different from English balls, lighter, 
smaller, and inferior in other respects. Saunders agreed to play 
in Boston, but stood out for English balls, as being the best, as 
well as being similar to those with which Pettitt had achieved his 
former victory ; but this did not satisfy the champion. At last it 
was Settled that the match should be played in Sir Edward 











Guinness’s court, in Dublin, but with French balls. The court 
selected was unquestionably neutral, and the balls equally un- 
familiar to both players, but not as good or durable as those of 
English make. By another condition both players were forbidden 
to strike a single ball, either in practice or in the usual preliminary 
“tossing,” before the commencement of play, a senseless limita- 
tion, the only effect of which was that both players were at first 
unable to judge the bound of the ball, and the deviser of the 
condition was incapacitated in that respect for even a longer time 
than his opponent. 

The court, like the castle of “The Young King of the Black 
Isles,” was “of black polished marble,” and very nearly “as 
smooth as glass.” It was entirely built of Irish marble, I believe, 
from quarries in Connemara. One effect of this construction was 
that the players and the ball were mirrored, as “in a glass, 
darkly,” on floor and walls—a rather distressing feature, both to 
the players and to the marker. Another effect was that Saunders 
slipped at one point, and fell on his face and knees. Fortunately 
the fall caused nothing more than temporary shock and discom- 
posure to the unlucky player. 

Pettitt has a rather violent and eccentric style, developed out 
of his inner consciousness, but somewhat displeasing to lovers of 
the recognised, orthodox method, which has been approved by 
many generations of European players and critics. It is success- 
ful, and that is its justification. Among his eccentricities was 
one in which he frequently “forced” the ball for the dedans 
(that is, drove it straight for the spectators’ gallery, always 
a winning stroke), even when he was too near the net for sucha 
“force” to be free from danger to the life or limb of his opponent. 
This is forbidden by the etiquette, or unwritten law, of English 
courts, in which we play to win, but not at the risk of slaying our 
adversaries. In France it is forbidden, as it should be also in 
this country, by the printed laws. He was warned against this 
practice, both publicly and privately, and his backers, as I am 
informed, inquired and learned the usage of the Paris courts 
before the match took place. 

“ But they say,” said a Hera/d representative to the American 
champion, “that you appear to forget that there is a floor in the 
court, and that your ferocious style is likely to abolish fine tennis?” 
“Don’t you believe it,” he replied. “They call it slogging. 
Fossil players expect one to do per rule, according to their reading 
only—to lob the ball in the spot they expect it. To send it in 
strong or in unexpected places is rank heresy. Indeed, some 
old ducks, sixty years of age, as Barre when he tackled Tompkins, 
can play this antiquated tennis lively, as the ancients danced a 
minuet.” “Did you ever kill or maim an adversary?” “No 
accident ever happened in my experience. To talk about danger 
from my style is all babble.” His style in prose is as delightful as 
in tennis. Mr. Fiske-Warren, the American amateur champion, 
says that when Pettitt begins slogging, his opponent usually lies 
down on the floor of the court at Boston, Mass. 

The argument on Pettitt’s side is that the “antiquated” 
European is like M. Jourdain, who, when hard pressed with the 
foils by Nicole, cried, “Oui ; mais tu me pousses en tierce, avant 
que de pousser en quarte, et tu n’as pas la patience que je pare !”. 
To this our reply is, that his attack resembles rather the famous 
“coup de Jarnac,” and is unexpected because it is a “coup déloyal,” 
opposed to all the written or unwritten laws of the game, and one 
by which the striker risks causing the slaughter, rather than the 
defeat, of his opponent. 

I gladly avow that, in deference, perhaps, to the public and 
private advice which he received, Pettitt refrained in this match 
from any infraction of the general law, or custom, in this matter. 
His play was perfectly fair throughout. Nor was there any need for 
such extreme measures, had he been minded to employthem. Much 
as he showed his versatility and capacity for learning and adopting 
his adversary’s style in the match which he played against Lambert 
in 1885, he showed even more power of adaptation on the present 
occasion. Whether he chose the Dublin court because it was 
neutral, or because he thought it would suit his game better than 
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any English court—for both reasons have been suggested—he 
discovered on the first day of the match that it did not suit the 
slogging style, for it is more restricted in height (by a wire 
netting) than other courts, and his hard hits, when not perfectly 
accurate, flew up to the net, and were scored against him. No 
sooner had he recognised this little fact than he immediately 
changed his tactics and remodelled his style for the occasion. 
The floor now occupied his attention, and he played upon it 
persistently, except in special cases, in which he now and again 
developed his startling and lightning-like “ force.” 

It was curious to observe, as a study of character, how he thus 
modified his usual play, while his adversary, unconsciously imi- 
tating the vices of Pettitt’s former style, began, in the stress of the 
contest, to play wildly and in the air, not often with commensurate 
success. Here, I think, lay the difference between the two men. 
Pettitt adapted himself at once, and instinctively, to the circum- 
stances which controlled the combat ; but Saunders was slower 
to recognise these conditions, attempted a slashing style, which 
was unsuccessful, and was constantly urged towards this course 
by the “service” of his antagonist, who never varied from the 
underhand delivery, which almost prevents the recipient from 
“cutting ” his return. 

On the first day, Saunders won three sets out of four. On the 
second, he lost as many out of the same total. On the third, with 
four sets to the credit of each player, and an exactly even number 
of strokes (209) won by each, confidence in our English player 
had abated, and the champion was expected to win. His task, 
however, was not easy. Saunders “played up,” as they say, in 
most manly and courageous fashion, took his punishment “like a 
gentleman,” and made the best fight he could in the circum- 
stances. But the champion “carried too many guns” for him. 
The “rests ”—as we call the protracted struggles for the decision 
of single strokes, or points—were frequently very long and stub- 
bornly contested on both sides, the returns of the ball were fast, 
and often marvellous ; but the American steadily wore down his 
antagonist’s powers of resistance, and ended by winning three out 
of the four sets played that day. He thus secured the seven sets 
necessary to decide the match, and so won the stakes and re- 
tained the championship. 

I am aware that I have been taxed with being prejudiced 
against Pettitt’s style, and have been accused of criticising it 
elsewhere with undue severity. This is an accusation which I 
wish to repel with the strongest possible denial. But I have 
seen all the best exponents of the game, of the present and 
the last generations, and I find their style diametrically op- 
posed to the principles on which he plays. His powers of eye 
and hand I recognise with as much admiration as anyone. But 
I think that he would now be even a greater player than he is if 
he could adopt some of their qualities and excellencies. 

I cannot, perhaps, better corroborate my opinion than by 
quoting the words of two of the best living amateur players 
and judges of the game, Mr. J. M. Heathcote, who was the 
amateur champion of England for more than a quarter of a 
century, and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, his successor in that 
position. In the recent volume of the Badminton Library 
(“Tennis, Lawn-Tennis,” &c.), the first of these gentlemen 
writes :—“I now come to Pettitt. He came to England 
in 1883. At that time his style could hardly have been 
more faulty than it was. He knew little about cutting the ball, 
he had never seen any good play, and a boasted force was a 
revelation to him. At present (1890) his style can 
scarcely be looked on as a model for imitation. He is 
not a master of the subtle refinements of that ideal feature of the 
game, the ‘cut’; and, although his activity and admirable 
physique preclude any imputation of awkwardness, his stroke 
partakes more of the character of a ‘hit’ than the easy grace of 
a finished player.” This cannot be called an unkindly apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Lyttelton, in criticising the play of a great cricketer, 
writes thus :—“ There is a certain uncouthness and stiffness 
noticeable in the performance. Thus, he who measures skilfulness 





by success will be abundantly satisfied; but he who, while 
giving full weight to supreme success, demands also consummate 
‘form,’ will find something lacking even in the greatest cricketer 
the world has ever seen. The scorer will be filled with good 
things, but he whose heart is set upon beauty of style will 
be sentempty away. These observations apply, mu/utis mutandis, 
to some others among the foremost players of games—con- 
spicuously, for instance, to Pettitt, the champion tennis-player.” 

Well, style or no style, Pettitt has won his match, as he de- 
served to do, by indomitable energy and perseverance, allied with 
extraordinary natural gifts ; and we do not grudge him his victory. 
We must hope that Saunders will reverse the result on a future 
day ; or, failing his success, that we may raise another aspirant 
worthy of the champion’s place and honours. In the mean- 
while, I must express the earnest wish that the amateurs of England, 
in conjunction, if possible, with those of the United States, would 
lay their heads together to formulate a set of regulations for the 
management of matches for this championship in the future, so 
that we may have no more unseemly disputations when the next 
occasion arises for the playing of such a match. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 








“LA LUTTE POUR LA VIE.” 





I N spite of the infinite precautions taken by M. Alphonse Daudet 

to prevent the drift and title of the latest and most dramatic 
of his plays from being misunderstood, his English critics seem 
resolved not to understand. Not only in the preface to Za Lutte 
pour la Vie, but also through a speech put into the mouth 
of the avenging personage by whose hand the “ Strugg/e-for- 
lifeur” is ultimately to fall, does the author declare that 
he is not occupying himself with the Darwinian theory, but 
with its misapplication by ignorant and unprincipled rascals 
who—in France, at least—hypocritically refer to it in justi- 
fication of their own misdeeds. It may be said, moreover, 
that the law of the “survival of the fittest” is really exemplified 
in M. Daudet’s piece, since the profligate hero, triumphant for a 
time; is at last suppressed by the father of one of his victims. 
M. Daudet begins his preface by reproducing the speech in 
which one of the characters in his play denounces that new type 
of adventurer who, according to M. Daudet, may be heard to 
say—“ Scoundrel if you like. But what of that? I struggle for 
existence !” 

The speech in question is as follows :—“I am certainly not 
speaking against the great Darwin, but against the hypocritical 
ruffians who invoke his name, and who out of the observations, 
the conclusions, of a scientific man, would form a rule of conduct 
for systematic application.” The 7imes critic, while ignoring the 
words just cited, quotes a small portion of the speech to which 
these words belong in order to show that M. Daudet means what 
he himself expressly declares he does not mean. 

The principle that the so-called Struggle-for-lifeur has in 
view is really that of “ Devil take the hindmost.” But that phrase 
has no scientific character, and would be valueless, indeed 
injurious, in the mouth of a “hypocritical ruffian.” 

M. Daudet admits with admirable candour that the expression 
“ Struggle-for-lifeur” is of his own invention. He knows that 
Struggler-for-life would have been more correct. But the French, 
he says, take a particular delight in massacring foreign words. 
Partly, therefore, to give joy to his fellow-countrymen and partly 
because they had already adopted from the English a term of 
analogous formation—“ Aigh-difeur”—he deliberately made up 
for them that formidable compound word “ Strugg/le-for-difeur,” 
or more familiarly “ Strug-for-difeur,” pronounced by the French 
actors now appearing at Her Majesty’s Theatre “ Strewgforleafer.” 

The author of the drama, Za Lutte pour la Vie, out of the 
word “ Strug-for-lifer,” had, we believe, a reason, which he has 
not made public, for introducing into the French language a 
word which the Academy will not introduce into its French 
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dictionary. He wished to irritate the illustrious Forty, with whom, 
since the publication of Z’/mmorte/, he has been at open war. 
He knew that such a barbarism would vex the linguistic section 
of the Academy to the very heart. With what indignation it 
must have filled that very Academician who figures in one of the 
scenes of La Lutte pour fa Vie, and who, scandalised at the 
reading of a new realistic novel before a distinguised audience, 
says that, if he had only been asked, he would have been quite 
ready to give them a chapter from his work on the “ Silversmiths 
of the Twelfth Century!” 

La Lutte pour la Vie is to be presented before the end of the 
year at the Avenue Theatre, with Miss Genevieve Ward in the 
part of the Struggle-for-lifeur’s elderly wife, and with Mr. 
George Alexander in the part of the Strugele-for-lifeur him- 
self. We have certainly no English dramatist who could write 
so strong a play as La Lutte pour la Vie; but we have one or 
two (say, Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero) who might be trusted 
to produce a better play than La Lutte pour la Vie is likely to be 
after being subjected to the process of adaptation. In its original 
form much of it would fail to be understood by an English 
audience. Alter it in a vain attempt to suit it to the conditions 
of English life, and the work will be spoiled. 


INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 





\ THEN the House of Commons re-assembled on Monday the 

attendance was small. In ordinary circumstances the 
Government might have expected to make some progress with 
Supply ; but Sir George Campbell, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Picton, 
and Mr. Conybeare confronted the Government, and the 
Colonial vote afforded these and other members a fine oppor- 
tunity for discussing affairs in nearly every part of the globe. As 
a matter of fact, the debates travelled from Heligoland in the 
north to the Western Pacific. Sir George Campbell revelled in 
the facilities which were presented to him. The member for 
Kirkcaldy seems to regard himself asa sort of inspector-general of 
the British Empire, and he keeps his watchful eye on the doings 
of the Foreign and Colonial Departments in every part of the 
world. On Monday night he treated the House to thirteen 
speeches, one of them considerably over a half an hour in length ; 
but though his speeches were many no one could say that they 
were lively. Several minor questions were discussed, and the 
result was that the House did not reach the graver questions of 
Colonial policy, such as the question of Swaziland or the power of 
the South African Companies until past eleven o'clock. It was 
impossible to deal with them then, and progress was reported 
before they had been seriously entered upon. The result of the 
sitting was purely negative, for the Government did not get a 
single vote. 

While on Monday it was difficult to keep a House for the dis- 
cussion of Colonial questions, the members came down on 
Tuesday in great numbers to vote themselves a holiday on the 
Derby Day. Before, however, the House entered on that in- 
teresting question, there was a brisk debate on the conduct of 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Monro in forbidding the temperance 
procession from going to Hyde Park except by the route 
fixed by the police authorities. Several of the Liberal metro- 
politan members attacked the action of the Home Office 
very strongly, and denounced it as an interference with the 
right of public demonstration. Mr. Matthews posed in an 
attitude of “sweet reasonableness.” He had no desire to in- 
terfere with the right of public meeting, but the great thorough- 
fares of the Metropolis must be preserved for the use of the public. 
Mr. Childers pointed out, however, that these interferences with 
public processions were creating much indignation, and that on 
the whole it would be wiser to risk the inconvenience which they 
caused than drive them off the great thoroughfares. The House of 
course sustained the action of the Government by a large majority. 








The suppression of the processions in London excited much 
less interest than the motion for the adjournment over the Derby 
Day. Lord Elcho, who made the motion, supported it in a 
vivacious and good-humoured speech. It was hardly kind to 
the Government to say that the withdrawal of all of their great 
measures would create less consternation than the scratching of 
the favourite for the Derby, and the sally was naturally more 
appreciated by the Opposition than the Tories. When, pointing 
to Mr. Chaplin, Lord Elcho said that “ England expected the 
right hon. gentleman to go to the Derby, and that it would be 
inhuman cruelty to compel him to remain,” the hit at the Minister 
of Agriculture convulsed the House. Sir W. Lawson led the 
Opposition; Mr. Labouchere, “for this occasion only,” sided 
with the Tories; and Mr, Conybeare appeared to point the 
moral of the debate. The motion was carried by the small 
majority of 27, and in this division the supporters of the Derby 
holiday no doubt read the doom of that “time-honoured insti- 
tution.” 

After this lively diversion the House applied itself to the 
graver question of education. Sir W. Hart-Dyke in a confused 
and ragged style explained the objects and scope of the new 
code, and his statement was followed by a long discussion. The 
education vote, however, was not obtained, so that Supply remains 
where it was when the House met on Monday. 

On Thursday Mr. Goschen surprised the House by the an- 
nouncement that on Monday the Committee on the Land Bill 
would be taken, and that it would be proceeded with from day to 
day until the Speaker was out of the chair. The Opposition 
loudly cheered this intimation, interpreting it as the first step 
towards the abandonment of the Publicans Compensation Bill. 

Sir E. Watkin once more invited the judgment of the House 
on his Channel Tunnel scheme. Sir M. H. Beach in opposing 
the Bill dwelt largely on the military aspect of the ques- 
tion, and treated the measure as one for abolishing the Silver 
Streak. Mr. Gladstone treated these alarmist views with 
contempt. The objections to the tunnel on the score of danger 
were absolutely ridiculous. He thought the attitude of this 
country in face of France was humiliating, and reminded the 
opponents of the scheme that England had invaded France ten 
times as often as France had invaded this country. Only three 
speeches were delivered, and Sir E. Watkin obtained the best 
division he has yet had on the question. The Bill was defeated 
by a majority of 81. 

On the motion to go into committee on the Tithe Bill, Mr. 
Stevenson proposed an instruction empowering the Committee to 
provide for a more equitable distribution of tithe. But the Gov- 
ernment refused to entertain the proposal, which, by the aid of the 
closure, was rejected by a majority of 43. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE “KREUTZER SONATA.” 


S1r,—The article published in your last number under the 
title of “‘ An.Awful Warning” contains this passage in reference 
to the “Kreutzer Sonata”: “The rest of the book (276 pp. in 
the French translation, Alphonse Lemerre: 230 pp. in Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards’s English translation, because he has 
bowdlerised),” &c. If the amount of matter contained in a book 
is to be determined by the number of pages, the French trans- 
lation of the “ Kreutzer Sonata ” published by the “ Bibliographic 
Bureau” of Berlin must have been more severely abridged than 
even mine—according to Count Tolstoi’s critic in THE SPEAKER— 
has been ; for it contains only 186 pages. Yet “La Sonate a 
Kreutzer” as the French version published at Berlin is inac- 
curately called, and “La Sonate de Kreutzer” as the French 
version published at Paris is ignorantly called, are substantially 
identical. Without venturing to offer any solution of this startling 
puzzle, allow me to state that my English translation has been 
made—with the omission, perhaps, of a dozen words, but not of 
oneidea—from the typographical reproduction, published at Berlin, 
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of the lithographic reproduction, circulated privately in Russia, of 
Count Tolstoi’s original Russian manuscript. The only sentence 
which gave me serious trouble in the way of “ bowdlerisation” is 
the one which closes the book. This, however, is the writing 
not of Count Tolstoi, but of St. Matthew.—Yours faithfully, 
H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

P.S.—I contented myself with giving the effect of St. Matthew’s 
words, while adding chapter and verse for those who might wish 
to find the very words inthe Gospel. Both the French translators 
modify St. Matthew's expression while committing the error of 
presenting them between turned commas. 





FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 


S1R,— Your “ Novelist” is no doubt right ; but so is Mr. Grant 
Allen. We ave demoralised for the moment, and that is a fact. 
The very names cited by your correspondent prove Mr. Grant 
Allen’s case. They are the names of excellent and eminent 
writers who have withstood the temptation to pander to the 
passion for blood. But what, alas! has been the result? That 
not one of them can now secure for any work of his a sale 
approaching that of “ King Solomon’s Mines” or the “ Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab,” or any of the more famous productions of the 
“bluggy” class of fiction. Who is to blame for it? Why dol 
sit down of an evening to a “shilling shocker,” or a six-shilling 
thriller, with a sense of expectation of which I know nothing when 
with leisurely hand I cut the pages of Mr. Hardy’s or Mr. Black’s 
newest story? I suppose I have been demoralised. I fear it is 
so. Indulgence in this new fiction is like dram-drinking—it unfits 
you for anything else. We must wait for time and circumstance 
to effect a cure. At present I fear that I am only one of the 
“awful examples” Mr. Grant Allen would parade upon the plat- 
form if he were to give a lecture on the evils of dram-drinking in 
fiction. 

In the meantime, let me say with thankfulness that there are 
still some kinds of fiction not of the “bluggy” type which have 
attractions for me, and I am thankful to say that they are liberally 
represented in the pages of THE SPEAKER. I revel in “ Thrums 
Gossips” and in Q.’s wonderful little sketches.—Yours faithfully, 

June 3, 1890. A NOVEL-READER. 


PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. 

Sirk,—The subject is so important that I hope you will allow 
me to say something in reply to your correspondent “ An Irish- 
man” regarding Peasant Proprietorship. 

No doubt it is true that the old copyhold tenure was attended 
with many most inconvenient incidents ; and a more complete form 
of sub-proprietorship, the Scotch “ Feu,” was, in its older forms, 
accompanied by vexatious “casualties” and other obligations 
and restrictions, leading to difficulties between Landlord and 
Feuar which I very much know, to my cost. But I entirely 
deny that anything of the kind attaches to the quasi-proprietor- 
ship of the Irish farmer under the Act of 1881. The only serious 
restrictions are on sub-dividing and sub-letting, and these might 
perhaps be considerably relaxed. I have admitted, too, that the 
machinery for fixing the rent fairly and uniformly should be 
improved. The theory of fair rent is well established, but 
he practice probably leaves much to be desired. There should 
be a regular “ Settlement Department,” such as we have in India, 
to fix rents in a systematic and scientific way. 

For the rest, there remains only the periodical variability of the 
rent. Under the circumstances of Ireland, 1 should be glad to 
see a “ Permanent Settlement” made ; but meantime the present 
system, with provision for variation with reference to prices, as 
under the Act of 1887, if well administered, should be by no means 
intolerable. I can vouch for it that the Scotch Feus with which 
I have had to deal were, and are, subject to rents varied with the 
price of grain and meal as settled by the “ Fiars” prices struck 
annually in every county of Scotland, and that this system there 
works perfectly smoothly without any hitch whatever.—Your 
obedient servant, GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

June 4, 1890. 

UNITED STATES LOTTERIES. 

SirR,—Allow me to point out one or two inaccuracies in the 
paragraph on the above subject in your last issue, viz.— 

1. The question pending in the State of Louisiana is not a 
revival of lottery privileges. There is a lottery expressly 
sanctioned by the State in full operation there. Its charter of 
twenty-five years expires on December 31st, 1893, and the Lot- 
tery Company are now seeking a renewal of their privileges for a 
further period of twenty-five years from January Ist, 1894. The 
evils attending a lottery, and the iniquity of extending the charter 





of the Company, are being forcibly brought before the electors of 
Louisiana at the moment by the majority of the clergy of all 
denominations, by some of the most respected names in the State, 
including, I am happy to say, the Governor of the State. It is to 
be hoped success may attend their patriotic efforts, but the general 
impression is that the Lottery Company—a rich and powerful 
corporation—will succeed in influencing or purchasing a sufficient 
majority of votes in the State Legislature. 

2. There is an Act of Congress which permits the Post Office 
to refuse to carry lottery circulars. In point of fact, the Post 
Office has refused for years to carry any mail matter addressed 
to the Lottery Company of Louisiana, but the latter has overcome 
the difficulty by having its correspondence sent under cover to the 
Louisiana National Bank. 

The importance of the subject, and its far-searching conse- 
quences, is my apology for troubling you.—I am, yours faithfully, 

S. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Sreaker Orrice. 
Friday, June 6, 1890. 

“THERE have been many disputes between Englishmen and 

Scotsmen, and those of them that are settled have been 
so in a variety of ways—on battle-fields, with single-sticks, 
and in the courts of law. One of these disputes was about the 
Bible as an article of commerce. The King’s Printers in England, 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, possessed, under 
letters patent, the monopoly of printing and selling in England 
all editions and copies of the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The King’s Printers in Scotland had the like monopoly 
in Scotland, with the additions of the Book of Psalms, the Con- 
fessions of Faith, and the two Catechisms. 


Litigation was under the circumstances inevitable, though i 
did not begin quite as soon as would have been the case had the 
question been one of doctrine. Scotch Bibles were imported into 
England, and English Bibles into Scotland. Had prices been 
maintained, the monopolists would probably have left each other 
alone ; but the Scotch printers began to undersell their English 
brethren. In the first year of the century Scotch Bibles were 
selling in the London shops at the popular price of 11s. 2d. a 
copy, the proper English price being 17s. 3d. What is more, the 
Scotch Bible was printed on better paper and in better type, 
and its text was equally pure. Proceedings could of course 
be no longer delayed, and in 1802 the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge sought and obtained from Lord Eldon an injunction 
restraining a London bookseller from selling Scotch Bibles. There- 
upon the Scotch printers presented a Bill of suspension and 
interdict against two Edinburgh booksellers from importing and 
selling any of the books contained in the Scotch patent. They 
were equally successful ; and thus the wrong kind of Bible was 
driven across the Border, and had in future to disseminate itself 
within its own sphere of influence. 


It was at one time supposed that the King’s right to the 
English Version was based on copyright. It used to be said 
that King James paid for the translation, therefore it became his 
and his successors’. There is, however, no evidence in support of 
this contention, and it was thought wiser to rest the right upon 
prerogative. It is the duty of the King to preserve the purity of 
the Sacred Text, and to make his subjects acquainted with it. 
Her present Majesty has wisely thought she best discharges this 
duty by relaxing her prerogative altogether. The Bible Society 
and Mr. Bagster have made an end of Her Majesty’s Printers so 
far as Holy Writ is concerned. 


But, as a basis of right, prerogative was preferable to copyright 
—a much safer thing to rest on. 


The history of copyright in this country is a history of almost 
Down to the Act of Queen Anne the rights of 


comical disaster. 
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authors rested upon the Common Law alone, and by that Com- 
mon Law, authors and those who came after them by descent, 
devise, or assignment, possessed for all time, century in and 
century out, the sole exclusive right of printing and publishing 
the books they or their predecessors in title had written. 


This was the right of authors, a right established, declared, 
unmistakable. But they had a grievance which was not, to 
speak pedantically, a grievance of substantive but of adjective law. 
Their complaint was of legal process. This crippled them. 
Whilst the Star Chamber lasted they had not much to complain 
of ; that court acted summarily. But when it was abolished the 
pirated author was left to the ordinary remedy of the injured pro- 
prietor. Liti- 
gation in those days was not easy ; pleadings were pleadings then. 
Besides which, when judgment was recovered the knavish book- 
seller often proved a pauper. He had always plenty of time to 
become one fendente dite. Authors, not liking this, began to 
clamour for improved methods of enforcing their Common-Law 
rights ; and accordingly, in the eighth year of Queen Anne, in the 
Augustan Age of Literature, the first copyright statute was passed, 
ironically intituled “An Act for the encouragement of learned men 
to compose and write useful books.” 


He had to bring an action and to prove damage. 


It was a well-meant statute. It was the authors’ own. Alone 
they did it. Perhaps I am wrong in saying this. The book- 
sellers and printers had also a good deal to do with it. Do you 
ask their interest? 1 mournfully reply—that of the assignee. 
These assignees are the weak point in the case for an eternity 
of copyright. In 1680, one Ponder was declared the true pro- 
prietor of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Jacob Tonson was long 
the owner of “ Paradise Lost.” Rights which could hardly have 
been denied to a race of Bunyans or Miltons seemed of no 
great account when vested in Ponders and Tonsons. But these 
gentlemen acquired their rights by purchase. This, however, 
is a digression. 


The Act of Queen Anne was promoted by authors, booksellers, 
and printers, and it appears plainly on the face of the petition they 
presented to the House of Commons, that all they were after was 
to get rid of the inadequacy of the Common-Law remedies and the 
difficulty of proving actual damage. Whom they employed to draft 
their Bill is not recorded. It proved a most perfidious bark, and 
made shipwreck of as fine a property as ever the world saw. 


The Act provided that the authors of books already printed, 
who had not transferred their rights, and the booksellers or other 
persons who had purchased the copy of any books in order to 
print or reprint the same, should have the sole right of printing 
them for a term of twenty-one years from the 1oth of April, 1710, 
and no longer, and that authors of books not then printed should 
have the sole right of printing for fourteen years and no longer. 
The Act then proceeded to impose what its promoters really 
wanted—penalties for infringement. 


At the end of twenty-one years up rose the question—Had or 
had not the statute destroyed the Common - Law right, and 
substituted for its eternity a miserable term of years ? 


This dread question was after much litigation finally settled 
against the author by the House of Lords, in the great case of 
Donaldson v. Beckett, the’ history of which, stated shortly, was 


somewhat as follows :—James Thomson, a man of genius, wrote 
his famous poem “The Seasons” out of his own head. Three 
of the “‘ Seasons” he sold to Andrew Millar, a brother Scot but a 
bookseller, for a hundred guineas. The fourth “ Season,” the vernal 
one, he likewise sold with other goods to the same purchaser for 
a slightly higher price ; thereby Millar, the man of business, 
became by purchase the owner of what the man of genius had 





written out of his own head. One Taylor pirated Millar's 
“ Seasons,” and Millar brought his action like a man in the King’s 
Bench. Taylor set up the defence that the statute of Queen 
Anne had destroyed the old Common-Law right, and that Millar 
having enjoyed his property for the statutory period, had no more 
rights therein, thereto, or thereover, than anybody else, not even 
than the author himself. Lord Mansfield would not hear of this 
defence, and held that the statute had no such malign effect. 
Mr. Justice Willes took the same view as his lordship. So did 
Mr. Justice Aston. Mr. Justice Yates, however, dissented for 
“ near three hours.” 


In the meantime Millar died, and at a sale of his properties 
Beckett was declared the purchaser of Thomson’s “Seasons” at 
the price of £505. At this time there flourished in Edinburgh a 
bookseller of the name of Donaldson (whose fortune founded the 
hospital of that name), who deemed it to be his duty to supply 
mankind with cheap books. He lamented the obstacles which 
high prices put in the way of honest poverty. He panted to place 
Thomson’s “Seasons” in the hands of every Scotsman. He 
accordingly, without leave or licence from Beckett, published and 
vended a cheap edition. Thereupon Beckett filed his Bill in 
Chancery, praying for an injunction. This is the case which 
found its way to the House of Lords. What happened there? 


This happened. The judges were summoned and asked 
whether by Common Law there was perpetual copyright, and 
whether the statute of Queen Anne had destroyed that perpetual 
copyright if it existed. Eleven judges attended, and when they 
came to give their answers it appeared that ten of them agreed 
that there was perpetual copyright by Common Law, and six of 
them that the statute had destroyed it. Five stuck to it that the 
statute had no such effect, and that perpetual copyright still 
existed. The House of Lords adopted the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Thus by one vote were authors and their assignees 
turned out of the paradise of perpetuity and made wretched 
termors of their own wits and property. 


It was notorious that Lord Mansfield concurred with the 
minority, but it being unusual (from reasons of delicacy) for a 
peer to support his own judgment upon an appeal to the House 
of Lords, he did not speak. But for his delicacy the decision 
might very well have been the other way. Law lords should be 
made of sterner stuff. 


It is a terrible story of wrong and of death by misadventure. 
But the most sanguine of authors never dreams of a legislative 
reversal of the decision in Beckett v7. Donaldson. He must, and 
does, poor patient soul, rest content with the periods of ownership 
Parliament doles out to him. At present he and his hold their 
own for the period of his life, f/ws seven years, or for forty-two 
years, whichever may prove the longer. At the end of that time 
his interest ceases, his palings are pulled down, his children or 
assignees turned out of possession. In a word, his property is 
destroyed without a penny of compensation. 


The weal of mankind is said to demand this interference with 
the natural rights of a man over the work of his brain and hand. 
Cheap books are a necessity. We want them ; we must have 
them. This difficulty was felt in Queen Anne’s time. The statute 
was aimed at the pirate ; but, lest the effect of abolishing piracy 
should be to raise the price of books unconscionably high, the 
statute created a “Fair Price Court,” to fix, if complaint were 
made, the proper price at which a book should be published. 
Such was the wisdom of our ancestors ! 


Much lies in this point of cheap books. Present prices, 
though showing a tendency to fall, are still simply ridiculous. 
Thirty-two shillings, twenty-four shillings, twelve shillings, who 
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is going to give sums like these to possess books of possibly 
no value? “ Paradise Lost” was published for three shillings. 
Half-a-guinea would be its present price. 


If we published books cheap in England, we should soon get 
copyright with America. Besides, competition between the 
living and the dead would then come into existence. As it is, 
the dead cheap author has it all his own way. When you 
can get Shelley for one shilling, and Wordsworth for another, 
you think twice before you pay ten times the price for the works 
of a bard whose only superiority lies in the fact, to you immaterial, 
that he is still alive. A. B. 


REVIEWS. 





HATFIELD MANUSCRIPTS: 1583-1589. 


CALENDAR OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Most HONOURABLE THE 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G., Preserved at Hatfield. Part III. Price 
2s. 1d. Historical Manuscripts Commission. 1889. 


HIS volume of the Hatfield Manuscripts extends from 1583 to 
1589: during these years, the enemies of England and of 
Elizabeth redoubled their activity and their zeal ; the irreconcilable 
hatreds of the century flamed out, at last, into open war; and the 
result was a splendid and a lasting victory, both in arms and 
in statesmanship, for the wisdom, for the patience, and for 
the courage of our greatest sovereign. When Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded, the English Court had been for some years a mere 
dependency of Spain: we were at war with France, and Calais 
had been taken; the Popes were eager to retrieve their losses, 
or at least to hold the slender and deceptive advantages they 
had snatched from the unwilling Parliaments of Mary; Ireland 
was always plotting or in rebellion, and the affairs of Scotland 
were full of complications and of danger. At honte, the coinage 
was debased, the revenue in confusion, and the exchequer empty. 
England was troubled by two religious factions, and each of 
them had embittered their theological differences by grossly 
misusing the opportunities of power : their spite and their rancours 
were aggravated alike by their fears and by their hopes; 
by the uncertainty of the future, and by all the possibilities 
of a doubtful and a disputed succession. It is Elizabeth’s 
chief glory that she would not condescend to the leadership 
of either side; she determined to be the ruler of a united 
people, and to remember the interests of that large and 
quiet majority whose chief desire is for protection, for 
prosperity, for order. Peace was made with France, and was 
preserved with Scotland; and there was not an open rupture 
with Spain until the eve of the Armada. The government was 
economical, and firm; security and confidence were restored, 
prosperity and happiness returned; and the energies of the 
country were schooled and satisfied by the brilliant and profitable 
enterprises of Drake, and of his fellow-adventurers. Elizabeth 
insisted, and it was needful, upon the outward appearance of 
religious conformity ; because, in those days, conformity in 
religion was an almost indispensable test of civil allegiance : but 
the wording of the statutes was harsher than their usual adminis- 
tration: if the laws were severe they were impartial; and the 
wisdom of the Queen’s policy was no less conspicuous than its 
vigour, its astuteness, and its success. During many years, the 
greater proportion of nonconformists, both Papist and Puritan, 
were content to worship in their parish churches ; and, for an 
equal period, the Queen’s diplomacy secured a hollow semblance 
of peace. But no single Government could be trusted by the 
English Ministers ; and Elizabeth was forced, against her private 
inclinations, to have dealings with the popular leaders in Scotland 
and in the Low Countries, and with the Protestant minority in 
France. In return, the Pope and the Spaniards tampered with 
Ireland, and made use of the English exiles and of the adherents 
of Mary Stuart ; while Catherine de’ Medici and her sons were 
only withheld from joining the Catholic alliance by their fear and 
their hatred of the Guises, by their loose and vacillating manage- 
ment of their own afflicted kingdom, and by a well-founded mis- 
trust of all the House of Austria, especially of Spain. 
In spite of the revolutions in Scotland, of the activity of Mary 
Stuart, of the Northern rising, and of the Bull of St. Pius V., 
Elizabeth maintained peace in England, and secured the pro- 


sperity and the affection of her people. France, meanwhile, was 
wounded by civil wars and religious massacres ; the Netherlands 
were in revolt ; and all the neighbours of Spain were harassed 
and alarmed by the movements of Philip II. In 1579, the 
Catholics entered upon a more resolute and united action against 
Elizabeth. In that year, Saunder, a Papal agent, went into 
Ireland; and the natives were aided by a military force of 
Spanish and Italians. In the same year, Esmé Stuart was sent 
into Scotland ; there was a great revival of Catholicism among 
the nobles ; Morton was beheaded, the English party was 
destroyed ; Mary was to be restored, and, when the way was 
thus open, an army of Spaniards and French was to pass through 
into England. There, the Jesuits and the Seminary Priests were 
preparing a rebellion, and trying to animate a Spanish party; in 
consequence, the High Commission Court became vigilant and 
active. Elizabeth and her advisers were not slow to take up the 
quarrel ; though they had rather to restrain than to encourage 
the enthusiasm of the people. The Duke of Guise meditated a 
joint invasion with the Spaniards; but Walsingham unravelled 
the negotiation. Throgmorton, the agent, was arrested, and 
King Philip's ambassador was dismissed the country. The 
murder of William the Silent, in 1584, led to the national 
association to protect, or to avenge, Elizabeth. An alliance 
was formed with Holland, and an army sent there; and 
Drake made his famous voyage of conquest and plunder to 
the Spanish colonies. The exposure of Babington’s conspiracy 
was followed by the trial and the death of Mary Stuart: Philip, 
to whom she had bequeathed her imaginary rights, determined at 
length to invade England; and Sixtus V. proclaimed a crusade 
against Elizabeth. Drake’s expedition to Cadiz delayed the 
Armada during 1587; but it came, and was conquered, in the 
following year. A few months later, the Duke of Guise was 
murdered ; Henry III. soon followed him; and, in the victory 
of Henry IV., Elizabeth saw her own interests triumphant in 
France. From Philip she had no longer anything to fear; instead 
of being invaded, she became the invader, and the English fleets 
made an annual attack upon the shores of Spain. 

The volume of Burghley’s manuscripts now published con- 
tains papers which refer to all the stirring events in the most 
important years of Elizabeth’s reign. Some of the documents are 
now printed for the first time ; and though they contain minute 
and interesting details, there is nothing which can affect the 
general views and verdicts of Elizabethan history. The docu- 
ments about Mary Stuart are very numerous : there are six of her 
own letters ; there is a minute account of her death and burial, 
and of the subsequent quarrel between Elizabeth and the 
Ministers : most interesting, perhaps, of the documents which 
refer to her, are Burghley’s lists of reasons for and against her 
execution. In a long letter to Mary Stuart, there is an 
interesting account of James VI.; which proves that none of 
his talents, his pedantries, nor his disgusting habits have been 
exaggerated. To his great credit, we must mention the wise 
and liberal provisions for a union between England and 
Scotland, which was drawn up in 1586; both then, and in 
1607, James was too enlightened for the public opinion of his 
day: through the selfishness, the prejudice, and the stupidity of 
the average English Conservative, the union with Scotland was 
delayed for more thana century ; in this matter, history is repeating 
itself. Most interesting, too, are the numerous references to 
Henry III. ; and to Philip, that “little old fellow,” as someone 
wrote in 1588, “ never in his life in more perfect health, both of 
body and mind,” and managing everything himself throughout his 
whole dominions. These papers contain the usual amount of 
strange and variable spelling ; though, perhaps, “ soeer pelop 
sedne,” for Sir Philip Sidney, has more than the usual eccentri- 
city. It adds to the historical interest of these papers that a 
descendant of the two great Cecils should still be directing the 

licy of England : though here history does not altogether repeat 
itself ; for he is not, as his ancestors were on the whole, upon the 
side of progress, of the people, and of posterity. 





HEINE, NOVELIST AND DRAMATIST. 
HEINE AS NOVELIST AND DRAMATIST: BEING A SELECTION FROM. HIS 
LONGER WoRKS, IN ENGLISH. By R. McLintock. London: Roper 
& Drowley, 1890. 
IT seems ungracious to suggest that Mr. McLintock’s labour as a 
translator might have been more advantageously employed than 
in his present effort ; for it is an altogether praiseworthy under- 
taking to acquaint English readers with the less-known writings 
of Heine. The translator, in fact, deserves much credit for no 
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displaying himself as the counterpart of the amateur whom nothing 
short of Hamlet will satisfy for a déxu/, or of the thousand and 
first translator of /auust while Alexis and Dora goes a beg- 
ging. It is only his selection with which we are disposed 
to quarrel. Surely such intensely Heinean inspirations as the 
“Confessions,” or “The Gods in Exile,” or the weirdly fan- 
tastic ballet of Doctor Faust, would have rewarded his pains far 
better than the pair of abortive tragedies in which Heine 
appears under the influence of Byron, and fights against 
nature and his stars for the first and last time in his life. 
The pieces have undoubtedly a certain personal interest. 
Ratcliff, \ike “ Werther,” discloses the poet in the act of cleansing 
his bosom of much perilous stuff; and A/mansor, which in its 
stilted heroics and utter alienation from all genuine Oriental 
feeling reminds us oddly of Dryden’s Moorish tragedies, not 
obscurely adumbrates certain passages of Heine’s own biography. 
These, however, are scarcely sufficient reasons for inflicting them 
on an English public, which certainly will not appreciate 
them. “The Rabbi of Bacharach” is far more interesting, 
and deserves translation, not only for its genuine merit, but 
as exhibiting Heine in one of the most favourable sides of 
his various character, his patriotic pride in his own race, and 
his appreciation of the Jewish poetry which redeems even 
Jewish squalor. In his lyrical renderings Mr. McLintock has 
manifested sound judgment by abstaining from the pursuit of 
ethereal and elusive beauty, and confining himself to poems 
weighted with substance, whose translator “ works upon stuff.” 
His versions of “ The Poet’s Last Vision,” and “ The Slave Ship,” 
in particular, strike us as exceedingly good ; and it is not his fault 
if the unrhymed trochees of “ Bimini” and “ Vitzliputzli” become 
tedious and monotonous in English. In his dramatic translations 
he perhaps adheres too closely to his original in the matter of 
compound epithets, better suited to the genius of the German 
language than to that of ours. Notwithstanding this and some 
other minor defects, he has done as much as well could be done 
to gratify those who may share Shelley’s curiosity “to see what 
sort of a tragedy a person without dramatic talent can write.” 


VINET. 


THe LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER VINET. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1890. 


By Laura M. Lane. 


THERE is a curious impression of failure left by a study of 
Vinet, an impression which is deepened rather than relieved 
by the manifest enthusiasm he inspired in his disciples. A man 
of the rarest moral and intellectual gifts, sincere, devoted, content 
with little material comfort and careless of reputation ; an ardent 
philosopher, a touching poet, a critic of almost inspired insight 
and feeling ; a political thinker, great enough to be fired by the 
wrongs of alien races, and serious enough to treat them with the 
same caution and balance he thought necessary in the case of 
his own people; a speaker whose sway over the hearts of 
his audience was only surpassed by his magical influence in 
private friendship over beings as far removed from one another 
as T. Erskine, Ste. Beuve, Chateaubriand, Monnard, and the old 
peasants who came to him for advice on politics, or how to be 
cured of ill-temper ; this man lost himself in the blind alley of 
revivalist theology, and spent his best strength in volumes of 
dogmatic apologetics! It is sad to turn from the deep literary 
criticisms, full of true religion as well as true sympathy, of the 
earlier Vinet, to the sermons on “Grace and Law” and even 
“The Folly of Truth.” It is sad to find the delightful letters of 
his youth, whether to Monnard and others on politics, or to Mme. 
Vinet on mineral springs and glaciers and _ holiday-making, 
changed to the introspective sombreness—we had almost 
said “narrowness”—of his age. It is this failure—this dis- 
appointment, rather, for it is top hard to call it failure—which 
make such a tragic interest in the problem of Vinet’s life. His 
one fault was want of courage ; and he was in a position where 
not only courage was necessary, but that superlative refinement 
of courage which makes a man not only to resist oppression, but 
to keep his mind so unbiassed as always to give the oppression 
its due. Vinet was born in 1797, and was in the most impres- 
sionable and active period of his youth when the Calvinistic 
revival in Switzerland was violently clashing with the ancient 
respectability of the Consistory of Geneva. This struggle gave 











Vinet’s mind the theological turn which, in the opinion of the 
present writer, was so detrimental to it. At first sight the combat 
was curious enough. It was like the Wesleyan revival in 
England, but more exaggerated. On the one hand the hard 
keen young Calvinists, the “mummers,” as popular disrespect 
nicknamed them, with creeds of alarming narrowness and 
damnation ready for all who jibbed at a simple dogma; on 
the other hand a cosy and well-liking old church, strangely 
degenerated from the ardour of the Reformation, strongly tinged 
with eighteenth century philosophy, and readier to tolerate a 
large dose of loose-living and loose-thinking in individual 


pastors. Then a dangerous half - foreign movement of in- 
comprehensible strictness, calculated to annoy respectable 
citizens and to discredit established dignities. Even an 


advanced churchman, for instance, denounces the practice of 
holding religious meetings on Sunday evenings; “it would 
be tantamount to condemning those who spend them in 
card- playing, and we have no right to judge others”! 
Between these two parties the liberal and deeply religious mind 
of Vinet was forced into an independent position. He begins by 
attacking the narrowness of the “ Methodists :” he ends by so 
zealously defending religious liberty, when the Consistory 
and the Vandor’s Church were persecuting the revival, that 
he was popularly classed among the Methodists. So far he had 
the great merit, the merit of one who is a philosopher as well as 
a hero, of thinking independently, earnestly, and with perfect 
charity, in a struggle where both parties were too wrong to deserve 
adherence. But the key to Vinet’s development is given by a 
third influence. 

Besides the two religious parties, there was the great Demo- 
cratic movement spreading all over Europe to prepare for 1848, a 
movement the roots of which were in the eighteenth century, 
and which was on the whole both revolutionary and anti-Christian 
—that is, opposed to any existing system of Christianity. It is 
this great sceptical movement, associated closely with the move- 
ment for Social Advance, which made Vinet’s reason stagger 
and give way to a somewhat vacillating faith. His letters 
to Chateaubriand and to Ste. Beuve illustrate this phase of 
his mind. He realised deeply the absolute need of religion, 
in a wide sense, to inspire every great social movement: a 
movement for practical and material advance with no religion 
beneath it, was revolting to him. He was just the same in politics 
as in literature. He hated literature not based upon spirituality ; 
he asserts more than once that no poetry can come of scepticism 
nor of ennui. He got over his fear of the romantic movement, 
because he saw the spirit underlying it, and welcomed its sweep- 
ing changes: the modern realist school would have infuriated 
him. It is in this spirit that he revolts against the Radical or 
Socialist movement in France and Switzerland ; it is sceptical 
and material, and he will have religion or nothing. 

He might have got his religion in many ways, had he had the 
rare patience and width of mind to see it where it existed in 
forms different from those he knew. There was Comte ; there 
was Mazzini ; there was a vaguely felt yet true religion, disguised 
as its own enemy—scepticism—running through the great move- 
ment of 1848. But Vinet could apparently recognise no religion 
wider than his own. He was broader and deeper than Methodists 
or Consistory ; he was more spiritual and more really liberal than 
the Rationalists whom he despises so much. Rationalism always 
strikes him as carping and dry ; he embraces his theology all to- 
gether; “having given himself entirely to Christ, he will not haggle 
with him about crumbs.” He confesses here and there in inti- 
mate letters that he has doubts he never revealed. His long 
refusal to enter the ministry may have been influenced by these. 
He avoids in his “Discours” the more painful doctrines of 
his orthodox theology. But in the main he has fled from the 
great battle which he should have led, and has given up his 
great intellect and his pure soul to fight as a common soldier in 
a cause for which he is too noble. 

His life is worth reading fora thousand reasons. His letters are 
simply charming ; his views always generous and profound. On 
Ireland, on Socialism, on National Education he has much to 
teach ; his essay on Ste. Beuve’s Vo/upté'is one of the most 
moving and profound works of the kind ever written. His whole 
treatment of the emancipation of women is full of nobleness. In 
fine, despite the partial failure we have dwelt upon above, Vinet 
achieved in his life three great works: he advocated liberty of 
conscience with a zeal, an eloquence, a strong logic, which even 
that great cause has seldom inspired ; he moulded with his in- 
fluence a large number of the greatest thinkers of his day, and his 
influence was always for good ; in company with Ste. Beuve and 
others, he introduced into literary criticism a depth and earnest- 
ness which make it almost religious. 
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The author of this life has done her work in a very modest 
and self-effacing way, yet the zeal of a disciple shows on every 
page. Perhaps the book is too much composed of extracts and 
translations, and lacks coherency; there are occasionally mistakes 
in French, as p. 173, “I égvore the rules”; and a false quota- 
tion on p. 262. (Should it be “ Nous n’avons point de choux 
cet au”?) On the whole the book is carefully and interestingly 
done, and gives a good picture of Vinet’s character from an 
orthodox religious standpoint. 


POETS, AND ANOTHER. 


rue Quest oF Sir BERTRAND, AND OTHER Poems. By R. H. 
Domenichetti. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1890. 


PRIMAVERA: Poems. By Four Authors. Oxford: Blackwell. 18go. 

IPHIGENIA IN DeL_pui, &c. By Richard Garnett. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. : 

THe PRoviING OF GENNAD: A MYTHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. By Landred 
Lewis. London: Elliot Stock. 


THE University of Oxford is, in some respects, a great institution. 
Every year, for instance, it produces one poem, neither more nor 
less, which receives a prize, and several others (the precise 
number is unknown) which do not. The prize poem, the Newdi- 
gate, is printed; and one copy is annually bound (for the author). 
What becomes of the others it is not lawful to mention ; for only 
the Registrar of the University knows, and wild horses will not 
drag the secret from him. It is believed that he commits one to 
heart every night before going to bed. 
Mr. Domenichetti won the Newdigate, not so long ago, with 
a poem still pleasantly remembered by “ men” of his generation. 
It was a time when the passion for Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris 
William of that name), which had flamed in the undergraduate 
heart, was growing cold, but was not by any means defunct. And 
in his new volume Mr. Domenichetti is still at the feet of the 
romantics ; or, to speak more precisely, his muse belongs to the 
stained-glass window school. She treats of knights, and palmers 
grey, and fair ladyes, and dim aisles, and fretted roofs, and 
choristérs who swing the gold censér, not to mention lepérs and 
jongleurs, and all such cattle. The reflected light of Coleridge is 
upon them, and of Rossetti; and the country they pass through 
belongs now to one, now to the other, of these two immortals. 
When we read—- 
‘* In the valley green the Hermit dwells, 
In his cave by the streamlet’s rim, 
Faintly he hears our Abbey bells 
By morn and twilight dim,” 


we have an uneasy feeling that, if so, the Hermit is trespass- 
ing. And again at these lines— 


‘* The Paynim’'s daughter paced at morn 
Along the garden-close, 
And turning to her maids high-born, 
Asked them, ‘ What strains be those ?’ 


** Then spake straightway her fair ladies, 
** Two Christian knights, pardie, 
Chaunt ballads sad and love ditties 
To loves they ne‘er shall see '” 


we cannot help the suspicion that these high-born damsels, like 
the young man in the | #va- Voce, “ got their answer out of a little 
book.” Yet to say this much and no more would be to do Mr. 
Domenichetti a signal injustice. His verse shows often a rare 
ear and a rare technical skill. Ina whole volume you shall not 
catch one discord. It is only the extremely foolish who insist on 
originality in a young poet: for it is not a mere paradox to say 
that originality is in nine cases out of ten the last gift that comes 
to a true artist—a man learns technique enough to imitate well 
before he grasps the means of expressing his own thought. Mr. 
Domenichetti is just now standing with reluctant feet where the 
brook and river meet. It is natural to look back on the pretty 
country he has travelled; but it is time for him to dive, and 
we have an impression that, once in, he will strike out very 
gallantly. 

“ Primavera,” a modest little volume in brown-paper covers, is 
the joint work of four Oxford undergraduates— Messrs. Stephen 
Phillips, Manmohan Ghose, Arthur S. Cripps, and Laurence 
Binyon. The last-named has just carried off the Newdigate. 
We have not seen the poem yet, but expect that its author would 
rather be judged by the verses before us. Indeed they strike the 





right note of poetic youth—of those splendid moments when life 
is a pageant, and its ills provoke a luxurious melancholy com- 
parable only to that affected senility so often apparent on the face 
of a month-old babe. This, for instance, is Mr. Binyon’s word 
with Youth :— 
‘*O bright new-comer, filled with thoughts of joy, 

Joy to be thine amid these pleasant plains, 

Know’st thou not, child, what surely coming pains 

Await thee, for that eager heart's annoy ? 

Misunderstanding, disappointment, tears, 

Wronged love, spoiled hope, mistrust and ageing fears, 

Eternal longing tor one perfect friend. o 


And here is the conclusion of a fine sonnet, entitled Zes/amen- 
tum Amoris :— 

‘* You are the lovely regent of my mind, 
The constant sky to my unresting sea ; 
Yet, since ‘tis you that rule me, | but find 
A finer freedom in such tyranny. 
Were the world’s anxious kingdoms governed so, 
Lost were their wrongs, and vanished half their woe!” 


It may be urged that the first extract smells of Keats, and the 
second of Shakespeare. We only sigh that we could not write like 
this when at college. Perhaps the most astonishing thing in this 
volume is that Mr. Manmohan Ghose, an Indian, contributes 
such a beautiful English lyric as that headed “A Lament,” and 
can frame such an English stanza as the following :— 


‘ Deep-shaded will I lie, and deeper yet 
In night, where not a leaf its neighbour knows ; 
Forget the shining of the stars, forget 
The vernal visitation of the rose ; 
And far from all delights, prepare my heart's repose.” 


Keats again ; but where is there a finer model? We have left no 
space to quote Mr. Cripps and Mr. Phillips (whose trifle, “A 
Dream,” is extremely happy), but there is no bad work in all the 
short forty-one pages of thisvolume. Above all we thank the four 
authors for their youthfulness ; for, as Mr. Binyon sings— 


‘If Winter come to Winter, 
When shall men hope for Spring?” 


Mr. Richard Garnett is a scholar, and the volume of his that 
lies before us contains just the work that, in more spacious times, 
scholars such as Peacock were happy to give to the world. His 
dramatic poem “Iphigenia in Delphi” does not travel outside 
the strict lines laid down by the Greek tragedians, unless we are to 
count'the absence ofa Chorus as such a transgression. For our- 
selves, we have usually found what little colour (as opposed to 
form) Greek tragedies possess, in the Chorus or the Messengers’ 
speeches ; and can only regret what we suppose was Mr. Gar- 
nett’s self-restraint, by which (out-Hellenising Hellas) he has 
denied himself this opportunity. Even the Chorus that interrupted 
the dramatic interest with lyrical outbursts @ Arofos of the weather, 
the nightingales, abstract justice, or the siege of Troy, has always 
seemed to us less affected, as it was certainly less stilted, than the 
stichomythia which Mr. Garnett so carefully retains. But on 
matters like these the wise, with Mr. Jingle, will not presume to 
dictate ; and a taste for stichomythia, as for still champagne, is 
what all good men desire in time to attain to. It remains to be 
said that in a theme where to be original is to sin, the writer has 
kept his verse fresh and melodious. We prefer, however, his 
translations from the Iliad, Theocritus, Meleager, Bion, and 
Moschus. Zhe Cyclop is rendered with much spirit ; and the new 
rendering of Mosehus’ oft-rendered lines may be quoted as a fair 
specimen of Mr. Garnett’s art :— 


‘* When gentle winds but ruffle the calm sea 
My breast courageous grows, and earth to me 
Dear as enticing Ocean cannot be : 
But when the great main roars, and white with foam 
Huge waves tower up from it, and bellowing come 
To burst on land, I wistful seek a home 
In groves retired, where, when the storm descends, 
It brings but music to the pine it bends.” 


This is at once graceful, easy, and accurate. ' 

Now that Messrs. Andrew Lang and Rider Ha have laid 
strong chains on Homer, as the young men treated Silenus in the 
Idyll, and forced a sequel to the Odyssey in the pages of the Vew 
Review, it is hard to feel safe unless we yird up our.Joins and start 
a Society for the Preservation of Ancient Heroes. ‘It is witha 
pang that we see the Crafty One and Helen, the deathless, trotted 
out again ; and the worst is =~ the step being once taken, such 
desecration may be continwe: to infinity. No we should be 
having “ HELEN'S BABIES” soon if the title had not. been: fore- 
stalled. 
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Mr. Landred Lewis, if you please, summons Homer himself | soundly for meddling with Imperial politics. 


from the vasty deep, and makes him strike the lyre to this effect :-—— 


‘* It is the swarm of war ! 


\broad, like cattle on the hills, this night 

I see thy foes tum, te-tum, the trump [et] 

Hath sounded through the nether spheres to bruit 

My challenge took (s7c), in hell's deep voice, for war 

he fiends are loosed ! Their racking chains are broke ! 
Fling wide the infernal doors ! Like hounds afield 

They burst and hustled roaring forth, fe-/am 

(harged with a dire command ! fe-/um, fe-fum. 

\nd as Zeus liveth, their shrill music thee 


Would whistle up from very death itself 
On this distracted night! Where wilt thou hide [thee], 


Then? O tum-tum, O tum-te-tum-te-tum !/ 


The feet in italics we have ourselves supplied ; those in 
brackets we have amputated, to save the metre. It is interesting 
to learn from Mr. Lewis that a chieftain in Homeric times was 
addressed as “ Sir Knight,” and occasionally as “ Your Grace.” 


SOME MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


IN the Contemporary Review Cardinal Manning and Mr. Caine 
protest against “ Compensation for Licences.” Both quote the 
important opinion of Mr. Justice Field in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, November, 1882: “ The Legislature recognises no vested 
right at all in any holder of a licence.” Professor Thorold Rogers, 
in the article on “ Vested Interests” which follows, considers that 
the doctrine of vested interests is now being dangerously ex- 
tended,” and in the case of compensation for licences he considers 
that it has been carried to a point which it has never reached 
before. The brewer and the publican should read the last para- 
graph of this article, in which it is shown that such a concession 
must result in no new licences being granted, lest a new vested 
interest against the ratepayers be established ; and, secondly, in 
a much higher rating of public-houses. Lord Coleridge gives us 
a pleasant and chatty paper which he wrote and delivered to the 
law students at Birmingham early in last year. Among other 
interesting articles we must notice Mr. Barrie’s “ Brought back 
from Elysium,” which is particularly bright and amusing, and 
Mr. Donald’s clear and instructive account of American Trusts. 
The Rev. H. R. Haweis commences his defence of the Broad 
Church position with two facts of which he says: “ They stare 
one another in the face and they dovetail,” which is, probably, the 
most exasperating expression that has been printed recently. 

Perhaps the item of most general interest in the Fortnight/y 
Review is Mr. Paul du Chaillu’s wonderful description of “ The 
Great Equatorial Forest of Africa.” Mr. Coventry Patmore has 
a peevish reply to the Guardian and Spectator, who have been 
calling him names. An interesting article “ On Early Licensing 
Laws and Customs” brings fresh evidence against Compensation. 
Mr. Gossip gives an elaborate comparison of Victoria and New 
South Wales, to prove that the protective colony is ahead in 
every respect except certain natural resources. This article may 
well be read in conjunction with that on “Land and Finance in 
Victoria” which appeared in our columns last week. Dr. Luys 
is not altogether free from the vice of repetition in “ The Latest 
Discoveries in Hypnotism.” Dr. Luys uses a revolving mirror 
in order to produce hypnotic sleep, and by this means eight or 
ten patients can be hypnotized at once. His account of the 
effects of different colours and of the presence of certain metals 
on hypnotic patients is interesting. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree and 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd differ in their views of “The London 
Stage,” but have not yet agreed what are the precise points they 
are quarrelling about. 

The Nineteenth Century is as varied as usual in its contents, 
and provides some excellent matter for its readers. Miss Potter's 
paper deals trenchantly with the Lords’ Report on the Sweating 
System. Mr. Henniker Heaton advocates the Imperial Penny 
Postage, and Mr. Frederic Harrison vindicates the London 
County Council from the attacks of its enemies. In doing so he 
draws an amusing picture of the editors of the Ministerial journals 
in London addressing their young writers as follows :—“ Let 
us have a stinger about the Council to-day; its constitution 
is the most awkward mess our party has got into since Pigott’s 
affair. The reports to hand are rather scanty, but we all know 
what they probably said and did. John Burns spoke, so we 
may take it the Council ts full of Socialists; Mr. Harry Marks 
picked holes in the acceunts, so there is no doubt a job on 
hand somewhere ; Sir Thamas Farrer objects to the Licensing 
duties imposed on the Council by the new Bill, so rate him 








Don’t trouble 
with the Chairman, for he is popular everywhere ; besides, he 
might give you a nasty one back. But you can make game of 
most of the rest, unless they are on our side or represent the 
City; and you can always talk about Bumble, the increase 
of rates, closing the music halls, and the scandalous pavement in 
Pall Mall.” We do not know whether the sketch 1s absolutely 
accurate, but it certainly might be somewhere near the truth, to 
judge by the manner in which most of the London papers deal 
with the governing body of the metropolis. The Review contains, 
besides, a gossiping article, by Dr. Jessopp, about village alms- 
houses, and a very interesting paper from the pen of Lieutenant 
Cameron, giving a most unqualified contradiction to the story of 
the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir as described in a former number of the 
Nineteenth Century by Sergeant Palmer. 


RALEIGH’S *“*LAW OF PROPERTY.” 
AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW OF PROPERTY, By T. Raleigh. London: 
Frowde. 1890. 


Mr. RALEIGH tells us that his object in this work is “ to give, in 
language as simple as may be, an outline of the law of property 
as it now stands, introducing only so much history as is absolutely 
necessary for the explanation of existing rules. My work is not 
meant to take the place of any existing text-book, but rather to 
supply those initial explanations for want of which even the 
elementary books may prove unintelligible to a beginner.” 

Mr. Raleigh proceeds to deal with the law of property as a 
whole, and in his first chapter discusses “ Possession,” “ Seisin,” 
“Subjects of Proprietary Rights,” “ Corporeal and Incorporeal 
Property,” “ Real and Personal Property,” and “ Property and 
Income.” It is not very easy to see on what principle this 
classification based; but, without pressing this criticism 
further, we can hardly think that Mr. Raleigh’s explanation of 
the complex, and to the beginner unfamiliar, conceptions in- 
volved in some of the above terms is adequate for the purpose 
which he proposes to himself. We are told, for instance, that 
“seisin” denotes “the status of a person holding land by a per 
tenure.” But what is meant by a “ per tenure” is not explained 
till nearly the end of the book ; nor is it very accurate or intel- 
ligible to speak of “seisin” as the “sfatus of a person.” A few 
lines further on we are told that the freeholder “ owes suit and 
service to his lord,” but there is as yet no explanation of the 
meaning of these terms, or of the relation between the freeholder 
and his lord. 

The defect, of which an instance has just been given, of the 
employment in “initial explanations” of terms and conceptions 
which themselves require explaining, is, we think, almost an 
inevitable consequence of the difficulty, or even the impossibility, 
of the task which Mr. Raleigh has set himself. The English law 
of property cannot be treated of as a whole without taking as 
the first and fundamental distinction, that which still in fact 
exists, the distinction between the law of real and that of per- 
sonal property. Mr. Raleigh does not of course ignore this 
distinction, but relegates it to a wholly subordinate place, as 
one of several minor classifications of the law of property. But, 
at any rate for the purpose of beginners, this mode of treatment 
of the two great branches of the English law of property is im- 
possible. In the law of personal property, the law, for instance, 
which deals with the modes of acquiring property in movable 
things by sale, gift, bequest, inheritance, occupation, or with the 
rights of the mortgagee of personal property, pledgee, or holder’ 
of a lien, it is possible and right to dispense in a great measure with 
historical explanations, and to discuss and arrange the law as 
it stands without inquiring how it came to what it is. With the law 
of real property it is otherwise. The beginner cannot com- 
prehend the operation of the most ordinary conveyance or will ; 
he cannot attach any meaning to the terms which it is necessary 
to employ, such as “tenure,” “estate,” “ freehold,” “ copyhold,” 
“uses,” “remainders,” “tenancy in tail,” without an explanation 
which must, to be intelligible, deal with ideas which belong to 
a former age and a state of things which has passed away. 
Historical treatment is a necessity in the one case; it comes in 
only incidentally in the other. 

The principle defect in Mr. Raleigh’s book appears to us to be 
the want ofa sufficient arrangement of his subject, either in its 
leading divisions or in the subordinate classes under which the 
different branches of the law should be treated. For the law of 
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real property a sufficient arrangement has been effected once for 
all by Sir Matthew Hale and Blackstone. For personal property 
the task yet remains to be done. This is, at the present day, the 
branch of the law of by far the greatest practical importance, and 
we think that in a book dealing with the law of property as a 
whole it has hardly received adequate treatment at Mr. Raleigh’s 
hands. 

In matters of detail the desire to be brief has sometimes led 
Mr. Raleigh to make statements which are so incomplete as to be 
virtually inaccurate. For instance, in his chapter on “ the trans- 
fer of property,” he tells us that “a completed contract for the 
sale of goods operates as a transfer of the property in the goods 
to the purchaser.” ‘To make this statement accurate it should be 
added that the goods must be specific or defined, and that there 
must be an intention on the part of both contracting parties that the 
property should pass at once. Similarly on page 57 further ex- 
planation is needed to show in what manner “marriage” operates 
as a valuable consideration ; and on the same page we are told 
that a will must be proved “by, disinterested witnesses.” The 
beginner would hardly infer, what Mr. Raleigh doubtless means, 
that interest in a witness does not invalidate the will, but only the 
benefit to the witness. In the account of tenancy by courtesy 
on page 23, the important condition of the death of the wife is 
omitted ; and on page 12 the word “title,” instead of being 
explained as is usual as the mode of acquiring property, is stated 
to be “ the ezvédence by which a person proves himself to be the 
owner ofa thing,” and, strangely enough, it is added, “ my title to the 
books now on my table consists in possession.” Possession may be 
very good primd facie evidence of title, but the title itself is the 
purchase, gift, or bequest, by virtue of which the books became 
my property. 

Though we cannot but fear that the defects which have been 
pointed out will stand in the way of Mr. Raleigh’s work entirely 
fulfilling the purpose for which it is designed, we gladly recognise 
that his work, especially in the latter chapters, contains clear and 
accurate statements of many of the most important portions of 
the English law of property, and some well-condensed and apt 
illustrations from reported cases. 


FOUR NOVELS. 


1. SAINT Monica: A Wire's Love Story. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, & Co. 

2. DINNA ForGET. By John Strange Winter. London: Trischler & Co. 
1890. 

3. Love's Loyatty. By Cecil Clarke. London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
& Welsh. 

4. A MAN OF MARK, By Anthony Hope. London: Remington & Co. 
1890. 


THE second title of “ Saint Monica ” is more appropriate than the 
first. Veronica, not Monica, is the real heroine of the book. The 
book does not commence cheerfully. George Westbury is in love 
with Mrs. Veronica Connyston ; Mrs. Veronica Connyston is in 
love with her own husband ; and her own husband is in love with 
Saint Monica. All three passions are either wicked or vain. But 
the main idea of the story is bold and striking. Veronica dis- 
covers that her husband can never be happy with Saint Veronica- 
She deliberately sacrifices her own reputation and George West- 
bury’s in order that the law may hold them to be guilty—although 
both are, in point of fact, perfectly innocent—and set her husband 
free to marry St. Monica. 

There is a certain unconventional nobility about the line of 
action which Mrs. Connyston adopted, in so far as she alone was 
affected. But she is only another instance of the selfishness of 
self-denial. To fix one’s attention on one’s self, even in the 
delightful luxury of self-abnegation, is often to shut one’s eyes to 
the happiness of other people. It would have been difficult 
for anyone to write such a book without being occasionally 
morbid and unwholesome, and “ Saint Monica” is not altogether 
free from blame in this respect; but it is written with some 
tact and skill, and the interest never absolutely breaks down. 
But, though the book contains passages of real pathos and 
tenderness, the author is not strong enough for an adequate 


treatment of her main idea. We believe that they do such things 
better in France. 








Such a title as “ Dinna Forget” seems to promise us one of 
those pretty, idyllic Scotch stories, where the plot will be as 
simple as the heroine, and the dialect as hopeless as the villain. 
So of course the book is nothing of the kind. It is by “ John 
Strange Winter,” and is simply a wearisome worry of her 
favourite characters. In the first few chapters a young officer 
is addressed by a wrong name by his hostess at a tennis-party. 
He does not correct her, and possibly did not think it worth while. 
But when he allows the girl with whom he is in love to make the 
same mistake, and to keep on making the same mistake for 
two or three months, although he has not the slightest motive 
for concealing his real name from her, we feel that for an upright 
officer he is really sacrificing too much to the plot of an exasper- 
atingly stupid book, and we require some better explanation than 
“John Strange Winter” is prepared to give us. The young 
officer marries the girl secretly, through fear of his father, Lord 
Aylmer. Lord Aylmer is the old wicked peer. He has gout, of 
course ; and, equally of course, he says “ Damme, sir, damme !” 
at intervals. He falls in love with his son’s wife, and does his 
best to part the two, and to keep them apart. In fact, a duke 
could not be much more immoral than Lord Aylmer was. Yet 
he dies at very short notice indeed, as soon as he sees that 
the story really requires it. The readers of “ Dinna Forget” 
will have a liberal allowance of coincidences for their shill- 
ing; but it is a poor book, and never rises above the merest 
mediocrity. 

Nothing can be full of sadder suggestions than a moderately 
good book, if it is not an early work. “ Love’s Loyalty” is just a 
moderately good book. The tone of it is healthy ; the morals 
it enforces are eminently satisfactory ; and its villains are re- 
claimed, which may not be absolutely new, but is at least not the 
most usual method with the villain. There is some interest in 
the book, and some humour, and some appreciation of character. 
But side by side with the good points are the old faults—a 
free use of hackneyed expressions, an inability to hide the 
author’s striving whether after smartness or pathos, a want 
of the strength and spirit which take the reader along, and 
make even the reviewer forget that he is reading to review. 
Every week some novel just as good as “ Love’s Loyalty” earns a 
scanty meed of praise, finds a limited number of readers, and is 
soon forgotten. In reading such a novel as Mr. Hall Caine’s 
“Bondman,” one forgot that the author was trying for any 
particular effect, and was hardly conscious, until the book was 
finished, that the effect was deeply felt, and that the author had 
done very much what he wanted with his reader. In “ Love’s 
Loyalty” the least critical reader will not only see the effort, but 
will feel that the effect in some cases is not produced. 

Continental life, financial speculations, religious speculations, 
the professions of authorship and music, all form part of the story. 
It has three heroines, and the best of them is certainly Shirley. 
There is a kind of book goodness about her sister, which is liable 
to set up irritation in a reader of average infirmities. Among the 
men, none are particularly good, but the villain—Mr. Henry 
Wodehouse—-is the best ; and the prospectus issued by the 
directorate of the “ Pilot” Newspaper Company, Limited, is cer- 
tainly amusing reading. 

“A Man of Mark” is a brilliant little story of a revolution in the 
imaginary State of Aureataland, and of the fate, the foibles, and 
the affections of those who brought it about. Of this occurrence 
Mr. Hope has written an ingenious history, sustained in plot and 
interest, full of racy and abundant humour, and with flashes of 
bright wit. There is a President, whose consummate impudence 
becomes him, and who is, on the whole, the hero of the book. 
There are also a ruffianly colonel—the leader of the Opposition— 
not too ruffianly to be amusing ; a young bank-manager, whose love 
conflicts with duty ; anda delightful, but Bohemian, “Signorina,” 
round whom the fortunes of the State revolve. None of the chief 
characters possess a shred of principle, but one is led to feel that 
their versatile sterility of virtue constitutes their charm. The story 
is related by Jack Martin, the bank-manager, with a frankness 
which goes far to condone in him the absence of a moral 
sense. Mr. Hope sometimes leaves us in doubt as to his actors’ 
motives, and, though that does not detract from the amusement, we 
think his cynicism is excessive. We do not believe in the reality of 
the lovers’ affection, and we suspect that, when at the critical mo- 
ment the Signorina fell, in flying with Jack Martin, she sprained her 
foot on purpose. Nevertheless, it is a capital story, and in days 
when many story-tellers are original only in their style, it is 
refreshing to find one who can not only invent a tale, but tell it in 
direct and faultless English, When Mr. Hope writes next, we 
trust he will give us at least one leading character in whom there 
is a glow of virtue ; but either with or without the virtue, we hope 
he will certainly write again. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue chief aim of the series of little volumes entitled ‘Scottish History 
by Contemporary Writers” is to bring the general reader into touch 
with the best original authorities on the political, religious, social, and 
intellectual movements of a given and well-defined period of the national 
history. The series is modelled somewhat on the lines of that which 
Messrs. Hachette have successfully brought out in France, under the 
editorship of such scholars as Zellar, Darsy, and Luchaire. The new 
volume is concerned with ‘*The Days of James IV., 1488—1513,” 
and is made up of extracts from the chronicles, State papers, memoirs, 
and letters of the time. Perhaps, however, the most valuable source 
of information in regard to the events of that epoch is to be found 
in the royal letters—a mass of correspondence between James IV. and 
almost every Court in Europe. These letters were for the most part written 
by Patrick Panter, tutor of the king’s son. Many of these letters were 
published by Thomas Ruddimann in 1722, and others of them were 
included by Mr. Gairdner in his “‘ Letters and Papers of the Reigns 
of Richard IIL. and Henry VII.”—a book which appeared in 1863; 
a considerable part, however, of this voluminous correspondence still 
remains unprinted, and the compiler of this little volume says with 
truth that a ‘complete edition is much to be desired in the interests 
of Scottish historical research.” The reign of James IV. was a period in 
which Scottish literature, chivalry, and art flourished, and even distant 
scholars, like Ariosto and Erasmus, knew enough of the glory of his 
Court to extol it. The social history of the reign is full of peculiar 
interest, and this characteristic is clearly brought out by the extracts 
from VPolydore Vergil, Hector Boece, Alexander Myln, and other 
contemporary authors. It is odd to find Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish 
ambassador at the Court of James IV., declaring that the Scotch 
** spend all they have to keep up appearances.” All we can say is that 
if that were so then—though Scotland stands where it did—the people 
have changed greatly since his day. 


It was, we believe, in 1808 that Charles Lamb first published a simple 
rendering of the old classical story of the ‘* Adventures of Ulysses,” a 
new reprint of which has just appeared, with an introduction and a few 
notes by Mr. Andrew Lang. The version of the ‘*Odyssey” to which 
Lamb was mainly indebted for the picture of a ** brave man struggling 
with adversity ” is that of Chapman, a translator who wrote with force, 
but frequently, it must also be added, with carelessness. Mr. Lang’s intro- 
duction is intended for child-readers, and he contrives to make his mean- 
ing perfectly clear even to young boys and girls, as the following passage 
will show :—‘* Homer made more poems than one. The first is called 
the ‘ Iliad,” because it is about the Siege of Ilios or Troy, as we generally 
call it. Ulysses fought in that war, and when the ‘ Iliad’ was finished 
people asked, ‘What became of the brave Uiysses afterwards?’ So 
Homer made a new poem to tell them all about that, and this is the poem 
which gives the story youare going toread. They called it the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
or poem about Odysseus, for Odysseus was the old way of saying Ulysses.” 
Mr. Lang duly places on record what he terms a humble protest against 
the introduction by Lamb into the story of the Olympian games, but with 
this and other anachronisms he does not venture to intermeddle. The 
book contains a map of the wanderings of Ulysses, reproduced from Dr. 
William Smith’s Classical Atlas ; there is also an index of proper names. 


Four or five biographical estimates of ‘* Léon Gambetta” have 
already appeared in France, though only seveh and a half years have 
elapsed since the great orator and patriot passed away. So far as we are 
aware, however, Mr. Marzials’ monograph in the Statesmen Series is the 
first attempt which has been made in England to write a book about the 
stormy career of a man who by sheer force of character was, for a time, 
to all intents and purposes, Dictator of France. Mr. Marzials endeavours 
to remove Gambetta ‘out of the strife of politics” and to look at 
him historically. We doubt, however, if it is yet possible to form 
a dispassionate judgment upon a career which has helped almost 
more than that of any other man to shape the recent progress 
of events in France; doubtless, much material which is still hidden 
must first come to light before anything in the nature of a full and 
authoritative verdict on Gambetta can be pronounced. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Marzials has done the best with the facts at his disposal, and if 
his little book cannot be termed either brilliant or acute, it is, at least, 
painstaking, sensible, and just. We are -glad to find that, in the 
main, he has not encumbered his pages with what our neighbours 
across the Channel term ‘ reportage "—the gossip and scandal which are 
apt to cling to a great man’s memory. It is claimed for Gambetta in this 
book that he was right in thinking that the Empire must be swept 
away, and that a Republic was the best form of government for 
France. The course which he took during the war is justly regarded as 
his supreme claim to honour, and a tribute is paid to the effort which 
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Gambetta made to “restrain the wild ardour of his party,” as well as to 
open their eyes to the necessity of compromise and moderation. One of 
his greatest mistakes, and Mr. Marzials duly points it out, was the 
manner in which he outraged the religious sentiment of France, and 
alienated whole classes of the people, by his fierce and repeated attacks 
on clericalism. He made many tactical mistakes in the parliamentary 
struggles which engrossed the energies and called forth the eloquence of the 
last eleven years of his life ; but Mr. Marzials may well ask, ‘* Who in such 
troublous waters as the politics of France from 1871 to 1882 could have 


. guided his barque without shipping a sea here and there?” Gambetta was 


powerless to arrest the tide of German invasion, and neither his efforts 
nor his eloquence sufficed to shield Alsace and Lorraine from the hand of 
the spoiler. But he bequeathed to France the ‘‘ memory of heroic resist- 
ance to overwhelming odds and of undaunted fortitude in disaster.” 
With all his faults both as a man and as a statesman, Gambetta’s disinter- 
estedness and patriotism are scarcely open to serious challenge. Because 
he forced the world to respect France even in the hour of her most bitter 
shame and defeat, therefore Mr. Marzials thinks that so long as she 
** remains a nation there will linger about the memory of Léon Gambetia 
the light of honour and grateful pride.” 


The ‘* Waterloo Edition ” of ‘* Vanity Fair” just published in cloth 
at a florin by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. is a great improvement in every 
respect on their shilling copy, in paper covers, of Thackeray’s famous 
novel. The paper is good, the type is clear.and handsome, and the 
binding is in quiet good taste ; moreover the volume contains the droll 
and clever illustrations which have been familiar to the reading public 
for a generation. 


** Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, Past and Present,” is the title which 
Mr. Clinch, of the British Museum, gives to a handsome quarto volume 
descriptive of one of the most interesting quarters of the town. The book 
is the result of considerable research, and is likely long to remain a standard 
history of two parishes of the metropolis which abound in historical and 
literary associations. St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields in the time of Henry IIT. was 
a straggling country village, and even as late as the reign of Elizabeth the 
forest of Marylebone stretched from the village westward towards Tyburn. 
The hospital for lepers, from which the place took its name, was suppressed 
during 1539, but the population of St. Giles’s grew rapidly. Early in the 
reign of James I. the builder began to invade the meadows and lanes of 
the district. In 1606 Great Queen Street was. begun, and some houses 
were built on the east side of Drury Lane. At that time Bloomsbury 
consisted for the most part of open fields; and Southampton House, 
which stood very near to what is now Bloomsbury Square, was surrounded 
by picturesque meadows. With the Restoration this part of London 
grew rapidly, and in the reign of Anne almost the whole of the 
locality was more or less thickly covered with houses. Mr. Clinch 
has collected a great deal of quaint gossip concerning Seven Dials, 
and the eccentric characters who used to reside in_ that locality 
before it sunk to its present level of poverty and squalor. He has 
also a good deal that is interesting to tell us about Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s 
Inn, Montague House, and the early history of the British Museum. 
In many of the stately old houses of what was formerly the ‘* West End ” 
of the town famous men and women once lived, and Mr. Clinch recalls 
in the course of his narrative many half-forgotten anecdotes concernirg 
the literary and social celebrities of the past. The book is written with 
care, and its value is enhanced by a number of excellent old engravings 
preserved at the British Museum. At the same time we cannot altogether 
congratulate the author on the manner in which he tells the story ; the 
book lacks imagination, the style in which it is written is abrupt and 
occasionally awkward, and no attempt has been made to weave the 
information together into one connected narrative. 
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